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From the Westchester Herald. 
EXAMINATION OF A COUNTRY 
SCHOOLMASTER. 

Mr. Epiror,— 

lt is generally declared and admitted, that, in 
order to elevate the character of common 
schools, we must employ better teachers than 
we are inthe habit of employing. Yet there 
are some &o tenacious of the old way of doing 
things, that they prefer an ignorant man to 
teach their children, provided they can obtain 
him cheap, to one of higher attainments and 
would demand a more liberal compensation. 
The question is, «How much does he ask a 
month!’ not “Is he qualified to teach our 
children all that the state of the times of the 
present age require them to know? and can I 
safely entrust them to his care ?” 

Parents do not consider that the first impres- 
sions of the child usually form the character of 
the man, and that the teacher performs an im- 
portant part in making these impressions. But 
when the parents and guardians of children 
neglect to look to the qualifications of teachers, 
it is the duty of common school inspectors todo 
so. They should abide strictly by the letter 
and spirit of the law, and admit none to the im- 
portant office of forming the characters of our 
citizens, but such as give evidence of their 
ability to do so, not only with honor to them- 
selves, but with honor to their pupils and their 
country. The following notes, taken by a spec- 
tator at the examination of a person who pre- 
sented himself before the inspectors of common 
schools, at the request of the trustees of a dis- 
trict in which he had taught for several seasons, 
showing the qualifications,or rather the disqualifi- 
cations, if not of the average number of teachers, 
at least of some of them, and tells a melancholy 
tale of the system of common school education 
in some parts of the United States. 

The account here given, is precisely what 
took place—full notes being taken at the time, 





and may be considered as an exact description. 

What is English Grammar ? 

{ know what English Grammar is, but can’t 
seem to express it. , 

What is a letter? 

That L can’t think of. / 

How many letters in the English alphabet? 

Twenty-six. 

How are letters divided ? 

They are divided into vowels, verbs and ad- 
verbs. 

Are they not divided into vowels and conso- 
nants ? 

Oh, yes, yes! 

What are the vowels ? 

A—E—C. 

Well, are there no more ¢ 

Yes. A—E—C—I-—O—Y. 

Is Y always a vowel? 

I believe not exactly. 

How do you define a consonant ? 

Don’t know. 

What's a dipthong ? 

Mus’n’t ask me. I don’t know nov, but af- 
ter I’ve been to school two weeks, I’!l tell ye all 
about it. I can go into school and take up any 
thing of the higher branches, and give satisfac- 
tion. I’m a good scholar, Book-keeping, both 
single and double entry, I’ve teached. I’m fa- 
miliar with all the higher branches of larnin’ 
that is good for any thing. I’ve teached eight 
or nine years ; have studied the Latin and French 
languages—I’ve given as good satisfaction as 
any teacher in Westchester county. These 
things have got out of my mind, but when I 
gets into school I know them all perfectly; I 
know ten thousand things, but I can’t tell wm. 
I’ve had sixty scholars at a ‘ime, from the size 
of a cambric needle, up to a darning needle, and 
have had some as forehead as in any school. 

What does etymology treat oft 

Well, doctor, I don’t know exactly; ‘reats 
the power of language. 

How many different sorts of speech are 
there ! 

Nine, | think, sir! 

Name them. 

Syntax, and prosody, and —— —— there,— 
they are all as familiar to me as a, b,c, but 
can% call ’emto mind; I’ve got ’em to my 
tong'ue’s end, but can’t call ’em up., 

Fow many articles are there ?; 

Four. 

What are they ? 
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I don’t know ; yes, I do too, but can’t think 
on ’em. 

What is a noun ¢ 

That.I don’t seem to recollect. 

How many numbers have nouns t 

Three 

Name them. 

Nonn, pronoun, and —— —— I don’t think 
of other one. 

How many genders have nouns ¢ 

Two; masculine and feminine. 

Js there not one mere ? 

I believe there is, but I can’t think on’t. 

Is not neuter one? 

QO yes! so neuter is one. 

How many cases have nouns ? 

Three. 

What are they ¢ 

O, there ’tis again; I can’t recollect, Per- 
haps I sha’nt use the same words, but will give 
the ideas—him, her, yours, and theirs. 

What is a verb? 

It indicates ——, verb neuter, and——I can’t 
tell. 

How many kinds of verbs are there? 

Three; verb active, verb neuter, and ——— 
verb, what. 

How many tenses are there ¢ 

Five. 

What are they ¢ 

Ah, you’vo come into tenses—them I’vé ‘fore 
gotten. 

How many moods? 

Three. 

What are they called ? ; 

Can’t call them up; in one fortnight I'll 
tell you! 

Mr. ——, these questions seem to perplex 
you. 

NO! I an’t perplexed, (flourishing his cane,) 
but I can’t seem to call up all these: little nice- 
ties just now. 

What is an adverb ? 

There ’tis again ; these things all hang toge- 
ther like a link—if you lose one, all’s. gone. 

Here the inspectors concluded not to prose- 
cute this part of the examination any farther, 
and proceeded to the examination of the candi- 
date in arithmetic. 

Inspector. I suppose you ere fam"iar with 
arithmetic ? 

O yes, pertectly. 

Wh-.. is reduction ! 
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It teaches how to bring or change numbers 
from one denomination to another. , 

Of how many kinds is reduction ? 

Two. 

How is reduction ascending performed, by 
multiplication or division ? 

By both. 

How many kinds of fractions? 

Two. Vulgars and compounds: 

What is a vulgar fraction ? 

No answer. 

Which is a vulgar fraction, 1-2 or 5-3 ? 

One-half. 

What kind of a fraction is 5-3? 

Compound fraction. 

What is the figure above the line called? 

Numerator. 

Figure below the line ? 

Denominator. 

How do you reduce fractions to their lowes 
terms. 

Take any number that will carry it to its 
lowest terms. 


How do you numerate decimal fractions ; do 
you numerate from the left to the right hand ? 

Well—yes. 

Now take the figures 34.56 and numerate 
them. 

Let’s see, I believe you divide by 34, don’t 
you, doctor ? 

What is the value of the decimal fraction ex- 
pressed, was the question. 

Thirty-four thousand and fifty-six. Doctor, 
there is but seven or eight rules in that book 
good for any thing much ; some says practice 
isn’t good for nothing much, more than nine- 
tenths of our business men do all their business 
by practice. 

What kind of a fraction is 1-2 of 2-3 of 3-42 

Decimal fraction, sir. 

How many kinds of proportion in the rule of 
three ? 

Can’t exactly tell: 

Direct ? 

O yes! direct and indirect: 

How can you tell whether a question belongs 
to the rule of three direct or inverse ? 

By the nature of the question. 

What would be the nature of a question in 
the rule of three direct ? 

It would be to multiply the second and third 
terms together, and divide by the first. 

Why do you do this? 

The reason, why, sir, it is in order to get the 
answer. 

Give us an example? 

if one pair of stockings cost 6 shillings, what 
will 13 dozen pair cost ? 

Perform the operation. 





1:68 ::138 
as 42 6 
12 12)78 

6—6 


What is your answer, sir? 

Six shillings and six-pence: 

Why did you multiply the one by 121 

To get the one pair into dozens, because the 
third term is dozens. I’ve worked this all out 
plain as_J have to for my boys sometimes to have 
them understand it. One pair cost six shillings, 
does not thirteen dozen pair cost only six shil- 
lings and six-pence? O yes, 1’m mistak’n’d.— 
I'll try again. 1:6: 18 


The first and third 12 12 
terms must be of a —_ 
the same denomi- 156 
nation, so Mr. Da- 6 


12)636 
78s. 
Some say they don’t know what shillings is—so 
I'll try to accommodate them. 
20)78(£3—18s. 

Inspector.—1 don’t know what pounds in mo- 
ney mean, I want it in dollars. 

Mr. Daboll says, add cyphers to the pounds, 
and divide by half the number of shillings in a 
dollar. £3—18s. I add a cypher to the 3,which 
makes £30—16s. and divide by4. 4)30—18 


boll says, and I 
multiply by 12. 


$9—Ict. 

Well, Mr. » youseem to understand it. 

O, God bless your soul! I sarved an appren- 
ticeship. I kept an account of all the timber in 
the academy, and they settled, by my account, 
40,000 feet of timber in that ‘are building, doc- 
tor. 

Geography,—What is geography 2 

It describes the earth. 

How is the earth divided ? 

Into four parts. 

How much of the earth’s surface is Jand? 

About three-fifths of the earth’s surface is 
covered with water, the rest is land. 

How is the land divided ? 

Into sections or continents. 

Other divisions ? 

Islands. 

Are there not some others ? 

Yes—isthmuses. 

How is the water divided ? 

Into seas and lakes, as you may say there are 
three terms of division. 

Are there no other divisions of water? 


None as I recollect. I like to be pretty care- 
ful, doctor, about answering, for fear I may an- 
swer wrong, and I’d rather not answer at all, 
than answer wrong. 

Are there not bays and sounds? 





Yes—Long Island Sound—a fine sound—I 
passed through it last summer. 

What are some of the principal rivers in the 
United States ? 

Potomac. 

Are there no others ? 

Yes, I believe there is, but Potomac is chief- 

Which is the longest river in the United 
States ? 

I know, strange [ can’t think on’t—when I 
teached, all thcse things were as familiar as 
a, b, c, but I’ve been out of practice a few 
months now, and they have slipped my mind, 
but they will all come to me assoon as I go to 
teachen again. 


What geography have you used most? (A 
long and meditative pause.) 

I don’t seem to think; I’ve used a good 
many kinds, don’t recollect now what kinds I 
have used. 

How is North America divided ? 

Into the United States and continents. 

The political divisions ? 

Oh, coming on to politics, ain’t ye? Doc- 
tor, ha! ha! I don’t teach politics in my school. 

What is the capital of Vermont? 

Bennington—oh, one more—can’t call the 
name of the other. 

Capital of New York 4] 

New York city. 

Capital of Connecticut ? 

Connecticut. Stop, I’m wrong—New Eng- 
land is the capital. 

Has Connecticut more than one capital ? 

Don’t know how many—have been to seve- 
ralofthem. Litchfield, Sharon, and Danbury, 
are capital towns—New Haven is the first 
principal seaport capital—the rest I can’t call to 
mind just now. 

Capital of Pennsylvania ? 

Philadelphia—a grand capital. 

Maryland? 

Now I know that all but—doctor, you mus’n’t 
think strange if 1 do miss some of these ere lit- 
tle things—been out of practice some little time 
—they will all come to me when | gets into 
school. 

Capital of Ohio? 

Cincinnati. 

New Jersey ? 

It’s away over in there, about sixty miles 
from New York—strange I can’t think—I was 
taken sick there, and lay five weeks. 

Do you mean Jersey City 1 

Yes, that’s what I meant—Jersey city, that’s 
it. 

Virginia ? 

I don’t recollect. 

Massachusetts? 

Mobile and Blakely. 





How many United States are there? 
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Twenty-three, 

Name them. 

New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsy)- 
vania and Alabama. ‘There is some fine terri- 
tories out to Michigan way. 

Are there not some states you have not men- 
tioned ? 

I believe there is some other ones. I’l] name 
the State fust, and then the capital aréer it. 
Well, say there is Rhode Island, capital Provi- 
dence. 

Is there not more than one capital? 





Yes—Pawtucket. Maine? There, I know | 
that capital as well, but can’t think—it haa siip- | 
ped my mind; Vermont, capital Bennington— | 
there are some other capitals, but- Bennington is | 
the principal one. 

Are there not some new States? 

I believe there is, but don’t recollect their 
names. 

How many territories are there ? 

Two. 

Name them. (Long pause.) 

Michigan and Louisville. 

Capital of Mexico? 

Mexico, 

Gulf south of the United States ? 

Gulf ef Riga. Now, doctor, if you want to 
quiz me any more on these things, I’ll answer 
you when I’ve been to school a fortnight. 

The applicant, of course, did not receive a 
certificate. E. 





ON THE PERCEPTION OF THE 
BEAUTIFUL. 
BY MRS. L, H. SIGOURNEY. 


In most parts of our country, the system of 
common schoo] education 1s exclusively con- 
fined to the imparting of necessary knowledge, 
or the regulating of the palpable points of mo- 
raleducatuon. The latent emotions, and prin- 
ciples, receive but a slight share of atiention. 
Still their due developm: nt is highly important ; 
finks as they are in the chain which binds social 
bemgs to each other, and man tohis Maker, | 

Among those, for which, perhaps, the poorest | 
provision is made, especially in our primary | 
schools, is the perception of the beautiful, both in 
the works of nature, and of art. This might be 
made an adjunct in softening the rude, and re- 
fiuing the susceptible. Jt is valuable, both as a 
source of individual happiness, and a feature of 
national character. In ancient Greece, the 
spirit of beauty, aid of grace, wrapped even her 
peasantry in its mantle. Hence, she has stood 
forth amid the lapse of ages, and even beneath 
the yoke of oppression, a8 the teacher and model 
of mankind. 

But when the young children of this republic 
are transferred from the nursery to those build- 
ings, whose structure, imperfect ventilation, and 
contracted limits furnish too strong an idea of a 
prison, the little spirits which are in love with 





are pains taken to show them any thing of which 
they can say, “how beautiful!” to exhibit 
ought which might kindle the smile of admira- 
tion, or refresh the half-wakened, and easily- 
wearied intellect? Still, the teacher, who like 
a skilful Japidary, brings forth the hidden vein 
of beauty, imbedded in the soul, aids in polish- 
ing a column, which may hereafter adorn the 
private abodes, or give stability to the public in- 
stitutions of his native land. 

1 hope the time is coming when every isolated 
village school house shall be as an attic temple, 
on whose exterior, the occupant may study the 
principles of symmetry and of grace. Why 
need the structures, where the young are ini- 
tiated into those virtues which make life beau- 
tiful, be divorced from taste, or devoid of com- 
fort? Why should they not be erected in fine 
airy situations, overshadowed with trees, and 
embellished with shrubbery? Why should not 
the velvet turf attached to them, be bordered 
with hedges, divided by gravel-walks, tufted 
with flowers? Why should not the thick man- 
tling vine decorate the porch t—or the wood- 
bine and convolvulus Jook in at the window, 
touching the heart of the young learner with a 
thought of Him, “ whose breath perfumes them, 
and whose pencil paints ?” 

Why should not the interior of our school 
houses aim at somewhat of the taste and ele- 
gance of a parlor? Might not the vase of flow- 
ers enrich the mante!-piece?—and the walls 
display not only well-executed maps, but his- 
torical engravings or pictures ’—and the book- 
shelves be crowned with the bust of moralist or 
sage, orator or Father of his Country? Is it al. 
leged that the exp: nse thus incurred would be 
thrown away, the beautiful objects defaced, and 
the fair scenery desecrated? This is not a ne- 
cessary result. I have been informed by teach- 
ers, who had made the greatest advances to- 
wards the appropriate and elegant accommoda- 
tion of their pupils, that it was not so. They 
have said that it was easier to enforce habits of 
neatness and order, among objects whose taste 
and value made them worthv of care, than amid 
that parsimony of apparatus whose very pitiful 
meanness operates as & temptation to waste and 
to destroy. 

Let the communities now so anxious to raise 


\the standard of education, venture the experi- 


ment of a more liberal adornment of the dwell- 
ings devoted to it. Let them put more faith in 
that respect for the beautiful,which really exists 
in the young heart, and requires only to be 
called forth and nurtured, to become an ally of 
virtue and a handmaid to religion. Knowledge 
has a more imposing effect on the young mind, 
when it stands, I:ke the apostle with the gifts of 
healing, at the “ beautiful gate of the temple.” 
Memory looks back to it, more joyously, from 
the distant or desolated tracks of life, for the 
bright scenery of its early path. Amid our 
ceaseless tides of emigration, the mother turns 
in spirit, from the broad prairie, or the dreary 
wild, to the beautiful schoo] house, where her 
childhood was trained, and while she feeds her 
babes with the manna which was there gather- 
ed, tells them how loveiy was the spot, where, 
morning after morning, she found it among the 
flowers, * after the dew had gone up, a small, 





freedom, and the fair face of na‘ure, learn to 
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t ents o ig en 
associations of task-work, discomfort, and thral- | 


round thing, like the coriander seed,whose taste 


Yet, where both the external and internal 


furnished, much may be done to remedy this 
deficiency, by the ingenious and philanthropic 
instructer. He can cultivate the perception of 
the beautiful among the works of nature. This 
branch of education, it would seem, might re- 
commend itselt even to the utilitarian spirit of 
the times, from the cheapness with which it may 
be taught. It requires neither expensive books, 
nor deep scientific research. The means of 
studying it are revealed at every footsiep, and 
varied through every season. From the young 
vernal grass, to the pure fertilizing stream, the 
tasseled corn, the grain ripening for the sickle, 
the wing of the bird. which, like living sapphire 
or ruby, glances through the dark forest, the 
teacher may weave a pleasing and profitable 
lecture for his attentive auditors. How readily 
may he collect a simple apparatus for his school 
room ; the crystal, the tinted shell, the branch- 
ing coral, the wild flower, which, submitted to 
the action of a tiny microscope, might fill with a 
spirit of admiration, not unallied to piety, the 
brief intervals of study. Thus the pinion of the 
butterfly, the armor of the beetle, or the lamp 
of the glow-worm, may furnish a lesson to the 
rudest boy, of kindness to the inferior creation, 
and wondering Jove of Him who has clothed it 
in such mysterious beauty. Such precepts have 
a peculiarly happy influence,when mingled with 
the elements of the masculine character, they 
soften and refine at a period of life when they 
are often most needed. 

Availing himself of the liberality of nature, 
the teacher will find great pleasure in directin 
the eye ofhis pupils to a volume always full an 
a'ways open. Ifthe works of art are not acces- 
sible, he can point them to a picture gallery, 
which is never shut, and which the poorest have 
a right to enter. Where is there another,whose 
artists are so numerous, so perfect? Every 
rising and setting sun deposits there such a 
picture as the virtuoso in his cabinet, the king 
in his palace, cannot boast. Thither Spring 
comes, with showering buds and roses: Sum- 
mer, with gorgeous landscapes: Autumn, with 
those mellow tintings, which the pensive be- 
holder loves; even hoary Winter hangs up the 
tracery of his colder pencil, the snow-clad hil- 
lock, and the glassy lake, covered with sportive 
children. Shall not those whom we lead by the 
hand for a little while, and profess to educate, 
be taught to admire this all-pervading spirit of 
beauty which 


‘¢ Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives through all life, extends thro’ all extent, 
Spreads «individed, operates unspent ?” 


Do any reply that the perception of the beau- 
\iful is but a luxurious sensation, and may be 
dispensed with in those systems of education 
which this age of ufility establishes? But is not 
its culture the more demanded, to throw a 
healthful leaven into the mass of society, and to 
serve as some counterpoise for that love of ac- 
cumulation which pervades every rank, intrudes 
into every recess, and spreads, even in conse- 
crated places, the “tables of the money- 
changers and tue seats of such as sell doves?” 

In ancient times, the appreciation of whatever 
wes beautiful, in the frame of nature, was ac- 
counted salutary, by philosophers and sages. 
Galen says, “ He who has two cakes of bread, 
| let him sell one and buy some flowers; for 
bread is food for the body, but flowers are food fo 





dom. Through the whole of their daily durance, |means of embellishment are denied, or sparingly the soul,” 
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“1 think the pure passion for flowers,” said 
Mrs. Henfans, when near the close of life, *is 
the a Sn which-long sickness leaves un- 
touched “with’ its chilling influence. Often 
during this weary illness of mine, haveT looked 
upon new beoks with perfect apatby, but, if a 
friend has sent mie a few flowers, my heart has 
leaped tpto their dreamy hues and odors with a 
pir re sense; of renovated childhood which 
seems to'mé one of the mysteries of our being.” 

Nature, studied through her own beauties, 
not only humanizes and delights, while that 
study is pursued, but extends an influence to 
the remoter perieds of life. A true love of nature 
acquired in childhood, is like a sunbeam over the 
clouded parts of existence, and eften grows more 
vivid with the’lapse of years. 

I have seén it in the chamber of mortal sick- 
ness, allaying the pang ofanguish, by the magic 
of a fresh flower laid upon the. pillow, by the 
song of the nesting bird, by the waving of the 
green branches at the open window; I have 
seen it mingling even with delirium, and the 
fever dream, soothing images of the cherished 
garden, the violet-covered bank, the fallin 
waters, or the favorite grove where childh 
had played, or youth wandered. 

I have-seen it brightening the almost sight- 
less eye of the aged man, from whose side those 
who began the. race of life with him had fallen, 
one by one. Yet he finished not his journey 
alone, for he made a living friend of every un- 
folding plant, of every growing tree, of every 
new leaf on the trellised vine that shadowed his 
summer seat ; and in the mejestic storm,walking 
forth at midnight, he heard the voice of that 
Almighty Father to whose home he was so 
near. 

« O Unseen Spirit of Creation,” says an ex- 
pressive writer, “* watching over all things, the 
desert and the rock, no less than the fresh wa- 
ter, bounding on, like a hunter, on his path, 
when his heart is in hisstep, or the valley girded 
by the glad woods and living with the yellow 
corn, tome though sad and baffled, thou hast 
ministered, as to the happiest of thy children. 
Thou gavest me a music, sweeter than that of 
palaces, in the mountain wind; thou badest the 
flowers, and the common grass, smile upto me, 
as children in the face of their father.” 

If the perception of the beautiful may be made 
conducive to present improvement and to future 
happiness, if it has a tendency to refine and 
sublimate the character, ought it not to receive 
culture throughout the whole process of educa- 
tion? It takes root most naturally and deeply 
in the simple and loving heart, and is therefore 
peculiarly fitted to the early years of life, when, 
to borrow the language of a German writer, 
“every sweet sound takes a sweet odor by the 
hand, and walks in through the open door of the 
child’s heart.” 


Why has a Being of perfect wisdom implanted 
within us a strong perception of the beautiful, 
and spread the means of its sustenance with an 
unsparing hand throughout this universe? Why, 
from the depths of ocean,where the pearl sleeps, 
and the coral effloresces, to the fixed star on its 
burning throne, in the far, blue vault of heaven, 
has he shed abroad that beauty which speaks of 
Him? That we should walk with our eyes shut, 
through these ever-changing scenes of loveli- 
ness and glory ?—or that we should neglect to 
teach our children through “the things that are 





seen,” the power and goodness of their Invisible, 
Untiring Benefactor ? 


“ Ah! how can we renounce the boundless store 
Of charms which Nature to her.votary yields? 

The. warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields, 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that.eehoes to the song of even, 

All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven, 

Ab! how can we renounce, and hope to be forgiven?” 





REV. E. C. TRACY—VER. CHRONICLE. 

It-is painful to our. feelings in the extreme, to 
see the necessity of replying to the attacks of 
E. C. Tracy, editor of the Vermont Chronicle. 
To defend the truth from the most wanton as- 
saults, and to offer proof for the accusations we 
shall make, we submit the following plain and 
faithful tale, and ask our readers to judge. for 
themselves. 


The readers of the * Vermont Chronicle” 
will recollect the attack made upon us by Mr. 
E. C. Tracy, last December. In consequence 
of the falsehoods in this attack, we immediately 
sent Mr. E. C. Tracy the following letter : 


“New York, January 6, 1840. 

“To Rev. BE. C. Tracy: Sir—My atten- 
tion, through a friend, has just been called .o an 
editorial article in the ‘Vermont Chronicle’ of 
Wednesday, December 25, 1639. In this arti- 
cle, the * Common School Assistant” is called a 
‘bad paper ;’ and that you were ‘particularly 
struck with its entire aloofness’—(have the 
kindness to point out to us the authority and 
purity of this word)—‘being published in a 
Christian land—from all religious, and even 
from the higher moral considerations.’ 

«You will not, dear sir, think it unjust in me 
to now require you to furnish the proof of these 
broad assertions. 

You also state that ¢a clergyman requested 
the privilege of examining a copy of the “Com- 
mon School Assistant,” and that I “refused” to 
show it.’ 

“The facts are these :—'i wo gentlemen made 
the request, and received the only two remain- 
ing copies] had with me. Tine Unitarian cler- 
gyman, the gentleman you refer to, I presume, 
requested to see a sample of the paper, and my 
reply was: ‘I have not a single copy left.’ 
Your neighbors, if requested, will bear witness 
to this. Mr. D. Jones, who was present, then 
requested me to forward him some sample nur 
bers, adding, ‘for, if I had specimen numbers, 
I could obtain subscriptions for it.’ I then pro- ; 
mised to send Mr. Jones six numbers, and he po- | 
litely gave his name for a direction. 

«You also say ‘that a member of the com- 








mittee called at his (my) lodgings, and invited 
re to visit the schools ; and that he refused to 
0 it.’ 

«“ This, again, is untrue ; and for tie truth of | 
what { shall say, I appeal to that ‘member of | 
the committee.’ 

“ About eleven o’clock, A. M., three gentle- | 
men called and requested me to visit the 
schools. I remarked, ‘ Gentlemen, it is impos- | 
sible to do so; for the stage is now at the door, 
and { must lecture by appointment to-night at 


Woodstock. Had you have made the request 
two hours since, I could have complied, and 
should have been glad of that opportunity.’ 

“For the present, I will add nothing more, 
only to request you, in. justice'to ‘myself, your 
readers, and tu truth, to insert this Jetter in the 
next number of the Vermont Chronicle. 

Respectfully, 
J. Onvitte Tayror.” 

It will be seen that, in the above letter, we 
accuse Mr. E. C. Tracy of publishing what is 
not true, and also of deception. If it be as we 
have stated in the above letter, our readers will 
be satisfied with the justice of the accusation, 
That this letter does contaim the truth, we have 
the forced admission of Mr. E. C. Tracy himself, 
as may be seen below. We extract from the 
“Chronicle” of January 15, 1840. 


“THE COMMON SCHOOL ASSISTANT, &c. 

*“ We have received a letter from Mr. J. Or. 
ville ‘Faylor, denying the correctness of some of 
the statements made in the two last paragraphs 
of the article in the Chronicle of December 25, 
relating to him and his publications,—namely, 
that he ‘refused’ to show specimens of the 
+ Advocate,’ and to visit the schools. Mr. Tay- 
lor’s corrections would need correcting, but he 
may have it as he pleases, and we accordiugly 
retract every thing relating to what he said and 
did here. 

“Our proper business is with Mr, Taylor's 
publications. Respecting our remarks on these, 
he says in his letter: 

“«My attention, through a friend, [a copy 
was sent to Mr. T. from this office} has just 
been called to an editorial article in your paper 
of Wednesday, December 25, 1839. In this 
article, the ‘Common School Assistant” is 
called “a bad paper ;” and that “ we were par. 
ticularly struck with its entire* aloofness—be- 
ing published in a Christian ]land—from all re- 
ligious, and even from the higher moral consid- 
erations.” You will not, sir, think it unjust in 
me to require you to furnish the proof of these 
broad assertions.’ ” 


The reader will perceive that Mr. E. C. 
Tracy, after being compelled, now confesses 
after this general manner, * and we accordingly 
RETRACT EVERY THING relating to what he (Mr. 
Taylor) said and did here.” 

We now ask the reader to look again at our 
letter to Mr. E. C. Tracy, and to the small part 
of it he saw fit to publish. Why did not Mr. 
kK. C. Tracy publish the letter entire? We see 
no other reason, than that he had not, after pub- 
lishing falsehoods, the honesty to insert in his 
own paper the proofs of their being such, which 
he certainly was bound to do, in justice to all. 

Again, Mr. E. C. Tracy, in fairness and from 


| universal practice, has no right to publish a part 


of a defensive letter. If he did not wish to in- 
sert the letter entire, usage on this subject, and 
fairness to the writer, would have made him send 


back the letter to the author, with his objections 





* “Have the kinduess to point out to me the au- 
thority and likewise the purity of this word.” 
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to publishing it. But not so with our Christian 
editor. He publishes that part which suits his 
own purposes, andin a very bad grace “retracts” 
what he had said, and what he saw could not be 
maintained. 

This conduct of our Christian editor, reminds 
one of the cautious and impenitent criminal,who 
said “ he would willingly confess whatever they 
could prove against him.” 


Mr. E. C. Tracy says this paper ‘1s .a bad 
paper,” and yet acknowledges that he has seen 
but the first volume. The fifth volume of this 
paper is now in publication, and it seems to 
have been left, up to this late date,for Mr. E. C. 
Tracy’s nicer moral discernment to note this 
character in the'publication. We do not now 
remember of ever having seen any di-approba- 
tion. of our paper from the press, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. E. C. Tracy’s assertions. The 
«New York Evangelist” has uniformly com- 
mended it in the warmest terms ; and we think 
Mr. Tracy can take no exceptions to the opin- 
ions of that congenial and most excellent paper. 
And we scarcely know of a leading journal in 
the land, secular or religious, that has not given 
us and the paper its cordial aid and approbation. 
And we now say to Mr. Tracy, there cannot be 
found a publication in the country, not called a 
religious publication, that has been more decided 
in its advocacy of Bible Christianity. 


Mr. Tracy says he has seen only the first 
volume, which was completed more than three 
years since. Now, why did Mr. Tracy wait, if 
he considered the “ work so very bad,” three 
years before he could “caution the public” against 
it? We think the world cannot give Mr. Tracy 
credit for much fidelity as a * christian chron- 
icler ;” nor will christians think Mr. Tracy con- 
sidered the paper a “ very bad one,” if he could 
delay three years before thinking the matter of 
sufficient consequence to make his opinions 
known. In this opposition, Mr. Tracy must 


have disgraced himself in the eyes of all his | 


reader would'consider me inexcusable, if | had 
not made known a work haying the following ap- 
probation, and from men too who must be con- 
sidered in the highest degree qualified to judge, 
and who have never, [ believe, given their names 
to commend any other text book for schools. 


From Rev. Gro: Busu, Professor of ‘Hebrew 
and Oriental Literature, New York City Uni- 
versity :— PY 

“From a thorough examination of ‘Town’s 
Spelling Book, partieularly in its new and last 
revised form, T have no hesitation in considering 
it as decidedly superior to any other work ofsimi- 
lar design, with which [ am acquainted, in the 
whole compass of our elementary literature. 
The original ‘design of the book is eminently 
happy; and the execution shows it to have been 
carried out, in a manner equally to be admired. 

Gro. Busz.” 


From Cuarnes AntTHon, lL. L. D,, Professor 
of Languages in Columbia College, New York, 
and author of that invaluable series of Classical 
School Books, published by Harper and Brothers, 
and now used with the highest approbation both 
in America and Evrope :— 


“| have examined Town’s Spelling Book with 
considerable care, and have every reason to be 
pleased with the work. So far superior is it, 
in fact, to other speliing books, that [ feel no 
hesitation whatever in recommending it to gene- 
ral patronage. 

Cares AnTHON.” 


From Rev. Wiittam R. Weexs, D. D., well 
known as one of the mest competent and suc- 
cessful teachers in our country :— 


“Mr. Taylor, Sir—As you have requested 
me to give you my opinion of Town’s Spelling 
Bock, | can state, that I have used it in my 
school for several months, and think it decidedly 
the best opcliing book with which I am ac- 
qua‘nted. And J have no doubt that in its pre- 
sent thoreugly revised form, it will deserve to 
be ranked First amongst our elementary works, 


Witiiam R. Weeks. 
Newark, April 11, 1839.” 


Mr. Tracy appears to have formed his opinion 








friends. I did not meet with a clergyman in | of this book from a criticism he found in Mr. 
Vermont, Mr. Tracy excepted, who did not put |Mann’s Journal. The answer to that criticism 
forth every effort to extend the circulation of the | our readers will find in another column of this 
Common School Assistant. | number. By looking over this answer, the reader 
| will see the unfairness and the «snolives” of 
| this criticism, and the injustice Mr. Tracy has 


als) endeavors to introduce | ‘ Ae 9 ‘ 

eee Sie Prien | done “ Town’s Spelling Rook” by judging ofits 
"We a | merits from this source. The article we speak 
of is headed, “From the Commercial Adver- 


tiser,” &c. 


Mr. Tracy, again, opposes us, because “he 
(Mr. Taylor) 
*Town’s Spelling Book.’” 
has again sought to do us an injury. 
“endeavor to introduce” this work in the schools | 
while in Vermont. We asked the people, do | 
examine the work, and if they foundit tobe wor-| But it appears, from a later number of tie 
thy of their approbation, to introduce it. We | Chronicle, as if Mr. Tracy had looked into the 
invariably said, however, “do not introduce the | book, and also as if he had desig nedly misrepre- 
work because you hear it commended, but let | sented the work. For he says, in his “ Chron- 
each man judge for himself.” I felt it to be a | icle” of January 15, 1840: 
duty, as an advocate of improvementsincommon| « Jn the execution of the plan the grossest 
schools, to mention this book, and I think the | errors are taught. For instance, we are told 





that the words placed opposite below are regular 
definers of each other :— 
: Hide ° skin 
“brook stream 
~* cord string 
flour meal 
goad spur 
sob sigh 
leam teri 
braid weave 
card comb 
parch scorch.” 


Now, the above, in ifalics, can be nothing but 
a malignant misrepresentation, done to deceive, 
and to prejudice, the mind against the book. 
For Mr. Town says, on pages 6 and 7 of the 
Spelling Book : 

“In spelling, each word. has its synonym, or 
word of the nearest corresponding import.” 

* * * ” x 


_ “In this work, nearly all the primitive words 
in the language, are collected and coupled with 
one or more synonyms. If such synonyms are 
properly chosen, they must of course define each 
other, as nearly as different words can.” 


And yet, says Mr. Tracy, Mr. Town tells us 
“that the words placed opposite below are regu- 
lar definers of each other!!’” What contidence 
can there be, on any subject, in such a critic 


The question must be asked, “ What has led 
this man to misrepresent so shamefully?” We 
can reply only in the words of the editor of 
“The Rutland Herald:” 

“We noticed, in the Chronicle of the 25th 
ult., an article headed «J. Orville Taylor and 
Town's Spelling Book,’ which seemed to us 
somewhat ‘art’ in its ingredients, So muck 
so, that we were led to suspect that some motive 
besides a disinterested desire to guard the pub- 
lic against imposition, prompted the remarks.” 

Mr. Tracy is here condemmed by one of hig 
own peers. A brother editor, of one of the oldest 
papers in the State, ‘‘suspects” Mr. Tracy’s mo. 
tives” when he professes te have in view the 
public good. We can explain the ratter in no 
other way than this. Mr. Tracy either has an 
interest in some spelling book, or he has some 
brother, or brother-in-law, or relation of some 
kind, who has published or made a spelling 
book. And there has been selfishness enough 
to endeavor to keep from the children of Ver- 
mont a book used with the highest approbation 
in the schools of New Haven, Hartford, Mid- 
dletown, Albany, Troy, Utica, Rochester, &c. 
&c., and in all the best schools in this city!!! 
That our readers may know the opinions of Mr. 
Tracy’s neighbors, we ask them to read the fol- 
lowing article, particularly the parts in italics. 


From the Bellows Falls Gazette. 

Mr. Moore,—I notice in the Vermont Chron- 
icle of December 25, an article headed, «J. Or- 
ville Taylor and Town’s Spelling Book,” which, 
it seems to me, carries a veryerronenus impres= 
sion. Whatcan be the editor’s mottve in is 
mitting such an article to go before the public, F 
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am altogether at a loss to understand. To make 

an attack upon a man who has exhibiled the defi- 

ciencies in our common school system, seems to 

me, to say the least, ungenerous. But I do not 

design to speak of the character or motives of 

the lecturer, but notice one thing that more 

nearly concerns us. I find in the same article, 

a quotation from the Common Schoo! Journal, 

which amounts to this, “the whole scope and 

drift of the book,” that is, Town’s Spelling 

Book, “ are to teach error—not genera! error, 

but particular error,’’ and this opinion, supported 
by the editor in words like the following: “the 
book is brought before the public with the high- 
est pretensions,” justly, we say, “and has by 
some means got the recommendation of distin- 
guished names, Just as though this was ac- 
complished by intrigue. Now, I ask, is not 
such an insinuation an oulrage upon all decency 
and common civility? “But,” this critical editor 
continues, “it is worse than poor—it isa bad 
book’? I am astonished that sentiments like 
these should be uttered, where we ought to expect 
support. | acknowledge every change in schoo] 
books should be made with caution. But I con- 
sider caution and denunciation quite different 
things, neither of which are called for in this 
case. Town’s Spelling Book, it seems to me, 
is just the thing to supply the deficiency so long 
felt by the teachers of common schools. No 
spelling book now in use, except Town’s, makes 
any pretensions to learn the scholar any thing 
but the mere putting letters together so as to 
form a word, and requires the effort of no faculty 
but the memory; and the child who can do 
this with the most readiness, is accounted by 
some the greatest prodigy. Now the design of 
Town’s is to cultivate the understanding at the 
same time that it assists the memory. In re- 
gard to its teaching error, I say, after a careful 
examination, 1 see no reuson for such a state- 
ment. I find a correct explanation of vowel and 
consonant sounds, correct spelling, correct de- 
fining, directions to teachers and pupils full and 
explicit. I ask, if it is such an erroneous thing, 
so very bad, that the sagacious Chronicle will 
point out its errors? Till then, I shall have 
full confidence in its merits, and shall give it a 
decided preference over every other work of its 
kind that has yet appeared. In the mean time, 
I hope teachers, and those interested in common 
school instruction, will obtain and examine the 
work carefully, and I am confident, that vou will 
be convinced of its superiority, and recommend 
its general use. 

A TEacHER. 


But to conclude this vindication, for our arti- 
cle is already too long, we will freely tell Mr. E. 
C. Tracy what are our opinions of him and his 
paper. We know there are many in Vermont, 
who will recognize the truth of the follow- 
ing :— 

Mr.Tracy is a man who sets up a standard of 
perfection, not to follow, but to judge others by. 

He is a man who thinks he grows in grace 
just in proportion as he can criticise another’s 
life and crecd. 


He thinks more of his own particular crecd 
than of our common Bible—more of his own 


particular prejudices, than of our common hu- 
manity. 


From the Commercial Advertiser. 


To Horace Mann, Esq., Editor of the Com- 
mon School Journal, Boston. 


Dear Sm,—Having seen a criticism in your 
Journal of August Ist, on Town’s Spelling Book, 
we hope you will not deny the followmg brief 
reply a place in your next number. A statement 
of facts is no less due to the public than to the 
author. 

The book you have reviewed was*the first 
edition on a new principle, published more than 
eighteen montis since, consisting of 5000 co- 
pies; soon after, the work was revised, and 
78,000 published and sold. A second, careful, 
and critical revision was then made, under the 
eye and approval of three eminent professors, 
whose knowledge of words and competency to 
judge of their correctness, as definers, no intelli- 
gent man will venture to question; after which, 
up to July last, 82,000 more were published. 
Now, sir, as you speak of having seem seve- 
ral notices of the work in the New York papers, 
it seems quite extraordinary you should have 
been wholly ignorant of any revision whatever. 
But suppose you avow your utter ignorance of 
the fact, (which is unavoidable to evade the 
charge of being disingenuous,) it would not be 
very complimentary to the extent of your gene- 
ral intelligence of passing events, especially as 
an editor of a literary journal. It is exceeding 
difficult for any critic to conceal his real motive. 
It his design is public good, itis seen on the face 
of his criticism. If selfish or personal consider. 
ations govern, he is sure to overdo, and usually 
to defeat his own end. Such we must consider 
the strictures now before us. For, after the 
publication and actual sale of 160,000 copies, 
twice revised, and noticed in many public pa- 
pers of extensive circulation, the critic takes up 
some one of the very first small edition, under 
the most profound ignorance of any subsequent 
improvement. 

From this he gives forty-nine couplets of sy- 
nonymous words. For these we have sought, in 
each of the revised editions, especially in the 
lust, and have been able to ‘ind but eleven in 
such connection, as they are yuoted, viz: polt, 
a blow ; sip, to sup; fang, tusk, tooth ; cygnet, 
a swan ; funnel, a tunnel ; limous, slimy ; neu- 
tral, neither ; oscitate, yawn, gape ; cold, gelid ; 
hard, callous; and coruscant, glittering. We 
think no disinterested intelligent man would 
have taken the least exception to those words : 
and the critic himself will not venture to say, 
and he cannot show, they are not good, if not 
the very best definers in the language. 

In defining by two words, as consanguinity, 
blood relation, or from the common caption, as 
glacis (resembling) ice—glandiferous (bearing) 
acorns—hederiferous (producing) ivy—equiver- 
ous (eating or feeding on) horse flesh, &c. The 
critic must either admit he was ignorant of the 
meaning of these words, or acknowledge them 
to have the most precise analytic definition 
which can be given, and at the same time per- 
fectly intelligible to a child. He has no alter- 
native in this matter, but to say distinctly, those 
words by him selected under their respective 
captions, are incorrectly defined, (which he 
knows to be untrue) or frankly confess he has 
wrongfuly] imputed error,when no error existed. 

The quotation from Dr. Blair, however good, 
has no more applicability to 'lown’s Spelling 
Book than to any or every school dictionary in 





the English language. These school books now 





are, and ever have been, the approved works 
from which children acquire their knowledge of 
definition ; and yet THEY never attempt to give 
the nice shades. Look at the following words 
from Webster's schcol dictionary, New Haven 
edition, 1835, and test them by Dr. Blair’s pre. 
cision—melt, to dissolve ; jumble, to mix; la- 
ment, to weep; dogmatize, to assert ; displant, 
to remove ; dislocate, te displace ; ferment, to 
work ; lance, a spear; brogue, a shoe, &c.,with 
about 4,500 others by him defined by one single 
word. In Walker’s, Johnson’s, or Worcester’s 
Dictionaries, there are fcund 8,000, 7,000, and 
14,000 words, and in Webster’s 12,000, defined 
by one, two or more single, separate, unqualified 
words in synonymous form. 

Now let the critic snow us, and sHow to the 
world too, if he can, if there is any more, or 
even as much precision of import aequired by the 
child, from any, or all words, thus defined by those 
approved lexicographers, as may be obtained from 
Town’s columns, by tiie aid of the caption now 
on page 24, of the last revision. {[t is almost 
uniformly true, that schoo! dictionaries give the 
most common, abstract sense of the werd to be 
defined. This being known, its various senses 
are with difficulty perceived, as the word occurs 
in its several connections, Let this common 
abstract import of words become as familiar to 
children, while in school, as their spelling usu- 
ally does, and no man of discernment will ven- 
ture to deny the acquisition to be of vast import- 
ance. : 





TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Held at Cumberland, (Me.) Jan, 4, 1840. 


Pursuant to notice, the Teachers’ Association 
of Bowdoin College met at eleven o’clock, Pre- 
sident in the chair. 

On motion, Voted, That all gentlemen pre- 
sent be invited to take a part in the delibera. 
tions of the association. 

An essay was then read by the President on 
“the moral influence of teachers in primary 
schools.” 

The general scope’ of the speaker’s remarks 
went to show, that, as education is designed to 
prepare the man for his whole existence, and as 
the harmony and progress of education depend 
on a proportionate cultivation of each faculty of 
the mind, the teacher cannot justly neglect the 
“moral nature of his pupiis.”” 

He enforced the necessity of moral training, 
in an appeal to the patriotism ofthe audience, by 
showing the “ intimate connection there is be- 
tween the prosperity of our country and the vir- 
tuous principle of the young.” 

He then referred to “ the relations which the 
teacher sustains towards the future character of 
the world ;” and hence his “obligations to let 
his influence combine with others to advance 
that period, when morality and righteousness 
shall universally prevail ;” also the encourage- 
ments for attempting to exert such an influence. 

In conclusion, it was remarked that those 
considerations which ought to have the great- 








est influence on the mind of the teacher are 
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connected with his “ pupils, as beings whose 
existence will never end.” 

On motion, Resolved, That the importance 
of moral training in primary schools is not suf- 
ficiently felt on the part of parents or teachers. 

This resolution was advocated, on the ground 
that man is not only « physical and intellectual, 
but also a moral being. Man’s physical and in- 
tellectual natures have been attended to, but his 
moral nature has been left with comparatively lit- 
tle cultivation. The folly of such a course may be 
felt in view of the fact, that “man is immortal.” 

Dissertation on “Emulation as a motive of 
study,” by C. M. Blake. 

This essay was introduced with the proposi- 
tion—“ Mistaken views have been formed with 
regard to the nature of emulation ;" and an ex- 
position of its nature and tendency was given. 
it begins to be developed in the very bud of be- 
ing, the earliest dawnings of perception; at 
which time it is generally denominated “ imita- 
tiveness.” Most of the acquirements made 
thus early are derived rather from the aids to 
perception given by more mature minds, than 
from independent and original exertions of its 
own. 

Emulation is but a more mature growth of the 
same principle. Consequently, “if the one be 
just and necessary to aid the first efforts of the 
infant mind, the other is equally right and neces- 
sary to give an energy to the continued applica- 
tion of its powers.” 

“ Ambition in literary pursuits differs much 
from that passion in other walks of life.” Here 
itis a worthy, a moving principle. It does not 
conflict with what are called superior motives. 

In conclusion, he referred to the objection 
raised to its mora] tendency. 

« Ambitious motives have the greatest influ_ 
ence with a certain class of spirits ; who, if not 
caused to sin by ambition, would ‘fall into 
temptation and a snare,’ whatever other motives 
be presented.” Also, there are certain mental 
states—and why not acting motives ?--which 
have no positive moral character, good or bad. 

The objectors were represented as having 
“imbibed sume of the hair-brained notions of 
our self-styled reiurmers,” and as acting on 
principles calculated to derange the harmony of 
man’s three-fold nature, by “ mortilying those 
natural affections on which healthful motives 
might act.” 

In short, these objections were palmed upon 
“that censorious spirit of innovation so charac- 
teristic of the age.” 

On the whole, it was thought we may as well 
“go on in the good old way,” the footsteps ol 
our fathers. 

On motion, Voted, To adjourn to a quarter 
past one, P. M. 

At the hour of adjournment, the association 





met. Convention then listened to a dissertation 
from Mr. Smith, on Practical Education. 

The speaker remarked, Ist. “ The spirit of 
the American people is emphatically a practical 
spirit.” That, “notwithstanding the sagacity 
of the New England men in searching out and 
practising whatever promises the most present 
personal practical utility, still in our district 
schools this utilitariah principle is almost en- 
tirely overlooked.” 

This neglect of “ practical utility” is manifest 
in the very obvious want of system in school 
books,” and in teaching. The present method 
uf teaching is calculated to give a “ theoretical)” 
rather than “ practical knowledge” of what is 
taught. 

He drew many illustrations from the methods 
of teaching English grammar, reading, and 
arithmetic. 

2d. All these branches may be taught in a 
plain practical manner, so as to become at once 
intelligible and useful to the learner. 

The importance of “practical education” 
may be seen in view of the fact, that many of 
high intellectual attainmente are almost useless 
to themselves and society, in consequence of not 
being able to apply their knowledge to the prac- 
tical purposes of life. 

The design of education cannot be fully real- 
ized unti] the “practical is combined with the 
theoretical—until the sou! and body are united 
—and then, and not till then, will the man be 
complete.” 

The following resolution was then intro- 
duced :— 

Resolved, That it is absolutely necessary to 
good order, that the scholar should render to the 
requirements of the teacher entire and voluntary 
submission without delay or expostulation. 

In speaking to thio recolution, the mover 
deemed it unnecessary to dwell upon the im- 
portance of such government as it describes, but 
rather to show how such a government might be 
obtained. It was remarked that schools are 
established to educate immortals—the grand 
design of education is to acquire “ such know- 
ledge” and to “form such habits” as will be 
most useful to the possessor through his whole 
existence—-that in establishing school govern- 
ment there should be great care not to counter- 
act any part of the design of education, 


A season of relaxation was then presented, 
which was very acceptably occupied by the 
choir in singing the 149th hymn, Second Book. 
After which an appropriate prayer was offered 
by Rev. Mr. Weston. 

Association was then addressed by Mr. D. 
Lane. The orator, after referring to the origin, 
progress, and design of “the association,” and 
after dropping a passing compliment to his pre- 
decessors, and the eminent practicability of their 





Several addresses, announced his design not to 
wander from a field so fruitful in practical topics 
for discussion, as that occupied by those who 
had preceded him. 

He proposed the following topics for consider- 
ation :-— 

{. The characteristics of a good district 
school teacher. 

II. The characteristics of a good district 
school. 

Il. ‘The characteristics of a good school dis- 
trict. 

After listening to the remarks under the first 
general head, one could but feel that itis highly 
important, if not absolutely necessary, the 
teacher should possess much of « self-govern- 
ment,” a dignified, yet modest “self-respect,” a 
calm, collected “ decision” of character, and ar- 
dent “love of virtue,” a good share of “love for 
the employment,” and an extensive practical 
«knowledge of human nature.” 

11. The speaker, having referred to various 
“characteristics of a good school,” proposed 
one only for particular consideration. “A good 
school is free from motives which inspire schol- 
ars to excel merely for the sake of being called 
the first in their class. In other words, the 
scholars are free from that spirit of rivalry and 
consequent envy which are produced by titleso 
distinction and rank, given as rewards of their 
diligence.” 

The design of such motives is that they should 
become a temporary inducement to urge the 
scholar onward in the path of improvement 
But it is contrary to all law of mind, to all rea- 
son and experience, to suppose that “motives,”’ 
thus addressed to the unhallowed ambition of 
the child, may influence the mind “from the 
age vf four ta twenty-one, and forever after cease 
in their action”’—a child will go in the way 
wherein he is trained up. Many important 
facts and striking examples were adduced in 
proof of this position. 

One may suffice. 

*¢6A benevolent enterprise is started, and a 
plan of operations is agreed upon, when the 
subject is presented to Esq. H. to secure his 
co-operation. But Esq. H. will have ¢ nothing to 
do with it,’ although his own conscience must 
tell him the object is a worthy one. Now what 
is the secret of his opposition? Why, in early 
life, he was taught to excel his schoolmates for 
the sake of displaying his own superiority and 
distinction. And now, since he is the esquire 
of his village, he has no idea of being led, or of 
treading in the footsteps of his inferior neigh. 
bors. The man has gut the characteristics of 
his youth, characteristics too, which were fos- 
tered in the district schoo].” 

Another view of the subject. « These mo- 





tives are inadequate to effect the object for 
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which teachers should present ‘them. They |capable of being influenced by high and holy 


will not of themselves incite a young man to 
make further advances in bis education, after 
the usual period of study is closed.” When the 
allotted time for stady has expired, these mo- 
tives are felt moving to ‘the “‘acquiring of 
wealth or honor, rather than to the prosecation 
of farther study.” 

Again, such motives are calculated to destroy 
a love of knowledge, which should have the 
* first rank in the scale of motives.” 

He that studies “ to acquire knowledge for its 
own sake, will, like Peter the Great, be always 
a learner.” 

In short, the motives under consideration 
counteract the design of education. Instead of 
preparing men to dwell together in harmony, 
they foster envyings and strife ; instead of pre- 


| 


motives, 

On motion, Voted, that the thanks ef this 
association be presented to Mr. Lane, for his 
able and highly interesting address. 

On motion, Voted, That the proceedings of 
this meeting be published in‘ the Christian Mir- 
ror. , 

Voted to adjourn sine die. 

R. Sweetser, President. 
G. G. Swattow, Sec’ry- 

N. Yarmouth, Jan. 10;1840. 

‘ Christian Mirror, Portland. 
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paring a man to love his Maker and his works, 
they cause him to hate every thing that does not 
tend to advance his own personal aggrandize- 
ment. 

«\f there is any spirit we heartily despise, it 
is that which leads a neighbor or fellow citizen 
to conspire to raise himself above others for the 
sake of showing his own personal. distinction and 
superiority.” Hence, if no more healthful mo- 
tives to study can be brought to bear upon the 
minds of our youth, let our schools be disbanded, 
and let our teachers and youth seek some better 
employment. 

ux. In treating of the “characteristics of a 
good school district,” the speaker, in a very 
happy manner, showed the necessity of a good 
school house, and other conveniences to make 
the scholars comfortable—the importance of 
a punctual and constant attendance—the folly 
of sending children to school who ought to be 


in their mother’s nursery—the unhappy influence | 


of a poor agent—the obligation of parents ta 
sustain the reputation of their teacher—the duty 
of parents to make them nurseries of piety as 
well as intellectual improvement. 

In conclusion, it was remarked that all. those 
principles of science and morality which are ne- 
cessary for the well-being of the rising genera- 
tion, ought to be taught in our schools. Let 


To the Visitors of Common Schools and 
| the Friends of Education in West- 
chester County: 

| 


The undersigned committee, in obedience to 
their instructions, herewith communicate the 
| proceedings of a public meeting which devised 
| the organization of a county society for promo- 
| ting common school] education; and most cor. 
dial'y and earnestly invite the co-operation of 
the friends of the cause in this important work. 

The objects of this society are, by voluntary 
and associated effort,to excite a deep and abiding 
interest in the cause of education, and awaken 
in the public mind a proper attention io this 
branch of our republican institutions, which ‘is 
in truth the egis of our liberties. Tie organi- 
zation of the school officers and such as msy 
choose to associate with them in the several 
towns, (or where the towns are too small, two 
or more may unite in such association,) into lo- 
| cal societies, is deemed the most effectual means 
| of promoting the grand objects of tle county co- 
jciety. it is proposed, as the particular duty of 
\these town associations, that they hold public 
| meetings as often as they think proper in their 
| respective towns, to discuss and deliberate upon 
| the best syetom of inetruotion, the character aud 
| utility of the various kinds of school-books, the 
| most efficient mode of securing attendance at 
| school, particularly of children of indigent pa- 
| rents—of discipline, order, proficiency, &c., to 
|encourage the employment of qualified and ju- 
| dicious teachers, and secure the just application 
|of the public school fund to its proper objee's; 
| to encourage quarterly or half-yearly examina- 








the sons of the pilgrims labor with ductile youth | tions in every school; to appoint committees of 


to form an enlightened and virtuous manhood. | visitation, who shal] be assigned to convenient 
“Train up a child,” then, “in the way he should | districts in the several towns, and whose duty it 
| 





go, and he will not depart from it.” 

The following question was then proposed for 
discussion. Is it necessary to resort to corporal! 
punishment in the government of schouls? 

The question was advocated, in the affirma- 
tive, by an appeal to the customs of antiquity, 
the experience of all ages and nations, and the 
precepts of the aged. 

The negative was sustained on the principles 
of love, of overcoming evil with good; and on 
the supposition that children are rational beings, 


| will be to visit the schools monthly,independently 
| of the visits of school inspectors, to advise with 
|and strengthen the efforts of teachers to advance 
ithe education of their schojars, to encourage 
|the attendance of poor children, and as far as in 
| their power, sce them supplied with the neces- 
jsary books, &c. ‘T'hese local societies are alzo 
jexpected to appoint delegates to the meetings 
| of the county society, make an annual report of 
| their proceedings, and adopt whatever measures 
|they may deem best calculated to promote the 


| objects of the general organization, and the pro- 


————= 
The committee is aware that these duties 
properly discharged,will require much voluntary 
labor and personal exertion ; yet inasmuch as 
doing good is the most exalted action of human 
life; and conscious that these services duly per- 
formed will bring- a rich reward of gratification 
and improvement to those who engage in them, 
they indulge a strong hope that intelligent and 
publie-spirited citizens will enter.upon this work 
in every town, and cheerfully discharge these 
high duties, that are alike enjoined by a regard 
fer the permanency: of our institutions and the 
best interests of the community. 
Davin R. Carpenter, 
Rorert R. Morris, 
Epw. B. Unvrruitn, 
Cyrus LawrENcE, 
Cars Roscoe. 


Committee, 





From the Hunterdon Democrat. 
LECTURE ON COMMON SCHOOL 
EDUCATION. 

The citizens of this town and vicinity were 
highly interested on Saturday and Sunday even. 
ing last, in listening to a lecture on the above 
subject, by J. Onvitie Taytor, Esq., Professor 
of Common School Education in the University 
of New York. It is gratifying to find that our 
people sre awaking to the great and boundless 
importance of a simplified system of education, 
and that they have thus evinced, by a prompt 
and enthusiastic response, their willingness to 
co-operate in the great and good work of edu- 
cating the children of our common country, and 
in “training them up in the way they should 
go,” that they may not depart from it. We 
rejoice to find among our people a union of feel- 
ing on this subject, “for the sake of the Union,” 
and hail it as a happy incident in the onward 
march of intellectual good. Why should we be 
sectional on questions in which the common in- 
terests of us all are so deeply involved? Rather 
let us banish from our bosoms such paitry no- 
tions, and come up to the work like men, having 
under our guardianship the governors and rulers 
and the law-yivers of generations to come. In 
the language of the Jecturer, “Jet us throw aside 
these common barriers to human nature, and 
meet together and be friends.” Let us all pull 
together in the same yoke, and give our hearts 
and our hands, and our money too, to build up 
the glorious cause. Common schools are the 
common property of us all—they are the salt of 
a nation, and form an impenetrable fortress 
against dissentions at home and aggressions 
from abroad. They are lamps of truth, that 
shine for the good of the world—the little leaven 
that shall leaven the whole Jump;—hand in hand 
they march under the banner of their twin-sis- 
ter, Christianity, battling for the common good 
of our common humanity. ‘They water the 





garden of youth, imparting sweet odors to the 


| visions that have been or may yet be made for | unblown bud, and strength and majesty to the 


| the education of all the youth of the country, 


full grown tree. They are the heart-strings of * 
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a nation—the hope of freemen, and the life- 
guards to liberty. If we neglect them, where is 
our security for the perpetuation of free govern. 
ment, the equality of rights, and the consola- 
tions of religion? We ought to love them as 
the apple of our eye, and cherish them first in 
our affections, with the pride of freemen. 

‘‘There are,” said Mr. Taylor, «80,000 
common schools in our country, and each one is 
a bulwark—ninetcen out of twenty children re- 
ceive their education in them—-our farmers and 
mechancis, the yeomanry of our country, are 
taught there—they are the people’s colleges, 
and the sun of the people’s mind—lamps of free- 
dom scattering their rays of light and knowledge 
to all around. They gave us independence, and 
they alone can preserve it—let them languish 
and the people wili suffer. Why (said Mr. T.) 
are not our people better educated? It is be- 
cause our common schools are neglected. Dif- 
fuse knowledge generally, and the people will 
take care of themselves. Man was made to be 
educated, and if not he is miserable. The igno- 
rant man (said Mr. T.) goes through the world 
in midnight—he is like a Sampson without eyes 
~—amad dog let loose in the streets—voting at 
the polls like a blind man in a sick chamber— 
he may hit your enemies, but beware lest he 
deals you a deadly blow. Common schools 
(said Mr. T.) belong to the nation—they are the 
lungs of the people. I would organize a county 
board of inspectors, and allow no man to teach 
unless he has a certificate from the board—nor 
a book to be placed in the hands of the children 
without the consent of the inspectors.” 

Who is not grieved to learn that in New Jer- 
sey, there are at the present time three common 
drunkards, two of whom are 70 years of age, 
who have the charge of schools, and who are 
often found lying drunk in the gutters and in 
public resorts ? 
not for the credit and honor of our State, ought 
these things to exist ? 





From the Hunterdon Gazette: 
COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


We hope the impressions made by Mr. J. Or- 
VILLE T'ayLor’s lectures upon this subject, will 
not soon be effaced from the minds of our peo- 
pie. It is one of the most important subjects 
that can engage their attention, and one with 
which the prosperity of the country, if not the 
very existence of our republican institutions, is 
most vitally connected. A government like 
ours can never be supported by an ignorant and 
uneducated people; and yet, the proportion of 
our population who can neither read nor write 
is increasing most fearfully. The evil will never 
be cured, until the intelligent and influential 
portion of the community are willing to take a 
deeper interest in, and make greater exertions 
in favor of, popular education. Our common 
schools must be improved in their character, 
and efforts must be made to induce a more gen- 


For the sake of humanity, if 











eral attendance upon them, Many of those 
who are now growing up in ignorance, through 
the culpable remissness, ia many instances, of 
parents who do not appreciate the advantages of 
education, might be rescued from disgrace and 
crime, if public sentiment could be so improved, 
and so directed, as to make-all parents feel that, 
in neglecting the education of their children, 
and of others committed to their care, they are 
not only perpetrating a most flagrant wrong to- 
wards them, but also against society. The evil, 
we repeat, does not lie altogether in the misera- 
ble and inefficient character of our common 
schools—though that, as Mr. Taylor most forci- 
bly exhibited, is almost as bad as it can be— 
but also in the low state of public sentiment— 
in an inadequate appreciation of the blessings of 
education, and in an unwillingness on the part 
of those to whom we have a right to look for 
efficient action in reference to this matter, to 
make the necessary sacrifice to remedy the ex- 
isting defects. 
e may recur to this subject hereafter. 





THE EDUCATOR, 

Is the title of a publication recently made in 
England under the sanction of the General So- 
ciety of Education, and of which the object is to 
devise the best means of raising the social posi- 
tion of teachers. From this work the following 
are extracts :— 

“ What Education is.—Education does not 
mean merely reading arid writing, nor any de- 
gree, however considerable, of mere intellectual 
instruction. It is, in its largest sense, a process 
which extends from the commencement to the 
termination of existence. A child comes into 
the world, and at once his education begins. 
Often at his birth the seeds of discase or de- 
formity are sown in his constitution ; and while 
he hangs at his mother’s breast, he is imbibing 
impressions which will remain with him through 
life. During the first period of infancy, the 
physical frame expands and strengthens; but 
its delicate structure is influenced for good or evil 
by all surrounding circumstances—cleanliness, 
light, air, food, warmth. By and by, the young 
being within shows itself more. The senses 
become quicker. The desires and affections as- 
sume a more definite shape. Every object 
which gives a sensation, every desire gratified 
or denied, every act, word, or look of affection, 
or of unkindness, has its effect, sometimes slight 
and imperceptible, sometimes obvious and per- 
manent, in building up the human being; or 
rather in determining the direction ir: which it 
will shoot up and unfold itself. Through the 
different states of the infant, the child, the boy, 
the youth, the man, the development of his 
physical, intellectual, and moral nature gocs on, 
the various circumstances of his condition 
incessantly acting upon him—the healthfulness 
or unhealthfulness of the air he breathes; the 
kind, and the sufficiency of his food and cloth- 
ing; the degree in which his physical powers 























are exerted ; the freedom with which his senses 
are allowed or encouraged to exercise them- 
selves upon external objects; the extent to 
which faculties of remembering, comparing, tea. 
soning, are tasked; the sounds and sights of 
home, the moral example of parents; the disci- 
pliae of school; the nature and degree of stu- 
dies, rewards, and punishment; the personal 
qualities of his companions; the opinions and 
practices of the society, juvenile and advanced, 
in which he moves; and the character of the 
public institutions under which he lives. ‘The 
successive operation of a)] these circumstances 
upon a human being from earliest childhood, 
constitutes his education; an education which 
does not terminate with the arrival of manhood, 
but continues through life—which is itself, upon 
the concurrent testimony of revelation and rea- 
son, a state of probation or education for a sub- 
sequent and more glorious existence. 

“Importance of Physical Education.—The 
influence of the physical frame upon the intel- 
lect, morals, and happiness of a human being, is 
now universally admitted. Perhaps the extent 
of the subject is examined. The train of thought 
and feeling is perpetually affected by the occur- 
rence of sensations arising from the state of our 
internal organs. The connection of high men- 
tal excitement with the physical system is ob- 
vious enough, when the latter is under the 
influence of stimulants, as wine or opium; but 
other mental states—depression of spirits, irrita- 
bility of temper, indolence, and the craving for 
sensual gratification, are, it is probable, no less 
intimately connected with the condition of the 
body. ‘he selfish, exacting habits which so 
often attend ill health, and the mean artifices to 
which feebleness of body leads, are not, indeed, 
necessary results; but the physical weakness 
so often produces the moral evil, that no moral 
treatment can be successful which overlooks 
physical causes. Without reference to its 
moral effects, bodily pain forms a large propor- 
tion of the amount of human misery. It is there- 
fore of the highest importance that a child 
should grow up sound and healthful in body, 
and with the utmost degree of muscular strength 
that education can communicate. 


« Advantages of Sirength.—It should be an 
important object in education to give children a 
considerable degree of bodily strength. It is 
not merely of high utility for the laborious 
occupations in which most persons must pass 
their lives; it is often a great support to moral 
dispositions. We should excite good impulses 
in children, and also give them the utmost 
strength of mind and body to carry them out. 
A child ought to be able to withstand injustice 
attempted by superior strength. Nothing 
demoralizes both parties more than the tyranny 
exercised over younger children by eléer oncs 
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at school. Many good impulses are crushed in 
a child’s heart when he has not physical’courage 
to support them. If we make a child as strong 
as his age and constitution permit, he will have 
courage to face greater strength. A boy of this 
kind, resisting firmly the first assumption of an 
elder tyrant, may receive some hard treatment 
in one encounter, but he will have achieved his 
deliverance. His courage will secure respect. 
The tyrant will not again excite the same trou- 
blesome and dangerous resistance. This is 
certainly not intended to encourage battles at 
school; far from it. But, until a high degree 
of moral education is realized, the best security 
for general peace among children of different 
ages is to give each a strength and spirit which 
no one will like to provoke. It will further give 
each a confidence in his powers, and a self- 
respect, without which none of the hardy virtues 
can flourish, 


THE MISERIES OF A PEDAGOGUE. 

The following “Satire,” a few years since, 
«“ went the rounds,” through newspapers, b «' -ts 
distinguished author was not then known. '-e 
is, however, the author of the “Green Mou itain 
Boy.” D. P. Tuompson, Esq. 

«In tie days of my young ambition, wh:n ! 
had learned that the nominative case governs tlie 
verb, and had got as far as the square root in 
arithmetic, having thus fully established my 
character for qualifications as ateacher under 
the common schoo] system then in vogue, I, like 
many others of the like high attainments in our 
yankee land, took my turn asthe pedagogue of a 
winter school. In rumaging over my old papers 
the other day, I came across a journal, whick I 
kept during the—to me—important period [ 
have mentioned. Not unwilling that others 
should become apprised of the private troubles 
which these lords of the birch and ferrule are 
sometimes compelled to encounter, in going 
from house to house through a large school dis- 
trict to board, “as the manner of some is,” | 
have extracted the following, being the events 
of a week as faithfully registered at the time. 

“Monday. Went to board at Mr. B——’'s. 
Had a baked goose for dinner, supposed, from 
his size, thickness of skin, and other venerable 
appearances, to have been one of the first set- 
tlers of the country. Made a slight impression 
on the patriarch’s breast, when Mr. B. returned 
long and hearty thanks for the bounty. Now, 
that man must be a Christian, thought 1. Sup- 
per—cold goose and potatoes. Fire bui!t in the 
square room, but Peggy, the good man’s daugh- 
ter, and I, were so handsome that we couldn’t 
stay there long, for the smoke our beauty drew 
from the chimney ; so [ went to bed and dreamed 
1 had eaten a rod and a half of Mr. B’s stone 
wall. 


“ Tuesday. Cold gander for breakfast, swamp | 
tea and nutcakes—the last some consclation. | 
Dinner—the legs of the gander done up warm | 
—nearly dispatched one. Supper—tie other | 
leg, &c. Went to bed as Peggy was carrying 
the fire into the square room. Bad dreams | 
again—thought I was a mud-turtle turned flat | 
on my back, and Jay kicking all night to get over | 
again. | 

“ Wednesday. Cold gander for breakfast— 
complained of illnoss, and so was let off with the | 
alternative ofstarving for this time. Dinner— | 
wings of the gander warmed up—did my best to | 
dispatch them, now growing desperate at the 
sight of the gander. Supper—hot Indian 
Johnny cakes—joined in the blessing and thanks, 
thinking I had got rid of the gander at last. | 
Went to bed for a good night’s rest—disap- 
pointed—cold n'ght, windows broken—got up, 
stuffed my coat and vest into the broken panes; | 
but no use, froze my nose before morning. 


“Thursday. Cold gander again—felt very 
much discouraged—took a fresh observation, | 
and grew gloomy on finding the body of the | 
gander not yet half gone—couldn’t muster reso- | 
lution to go it for the rest of the day; so went 
a visiting and slept abroad. | 

“ Friday. Breakfastabroad. Dinner at Mr. | 


B's—cold gander—but mind now made up for | 


common business of life. The third is called 


| T’sien-tse-ouen, a collection of one thousand 


alphabetical letters. The fourth is San-tse. 
king, a collection of verses of three syllables 
each, designed to teach the elements of Chinese 
morals and history. Such is the provision for 
the common people. 

For the nobles there is a great university at 
Pekin, the Koue-tze-kien, to which every man- 
darin is allowed to send one of his sons. The 
candidate for admission must go first to the 
governor of a city ofthe third rank for examina. 
tion, and if approved, he receives the degree of 
Hien-ming. He then goes to the governor ofa 
city of the first rank, and, if he maintains a good 
exatnination there, is admitted to the uni- 
versity. 

A mandarin is annually sent out from Pekin, 
to visit the higher institutions in the larger 
cities, and to confer degrees on the pupils, ac- _ 
cording to their progress. A class of four hun. 
dred is selected, and passes through ten exami- 
nations. The fifteen who have acquitted them- 
selves best in all these examinations, reccive 
the degree of Sinoa-tsay, the most important 
privilege of which is, that they are no longer 
liable to be whipped with the bamboo. Rich 
men’s sons, who vannot always obtain this de- 
gree by a successful passage through the ten 


it—so with resignation and a hot potato bore up | examinations, can procure the equivalent de- 
very well. Supper—cold gander and no hot | gree of Kien-song by paying a stipulated sum 


potatoes--bread black and heavy, and looked | 
more forbidding than the gander—cast about the 
table, but could see nothing else, so had the 
headache and went to bed,but haunted all night 
hy the ghost of a gander. 


“Saturday, Breakfast—cold gander and hot | 
Johnny cake—did great execution on the cake, | 
and went to school quite contented. Dirner— | 
cold gander again—took another observation— | 
jndged him good tor another week at least ; so | 
had a talk with Mr. B. after dinner, and told | 
him I had boarded his share out. Went to ano- | 
ther place, weighed and found I had lost six | 
pounds since last Sunday.” 





CHINESE EDUCATION. 

There is a regular system of schools in Chi- 
na of two kinds, the pvople’s schools, and the 
schouls for the nobles. The course commences 
when the child is five years old, and is continued 
very rigorously, with but few and short vaca. | 
tions, till the age of manhood. 

In the people’s schools, the course consists of 
four parts, each of which has its appropriate book. 
The first is called Pe-kia sing, and contains the 
names of persons in one hundred families, 
which the children must commit to memory. 
The second is called Tsa-tse, and contains a 


| 














variety of matters necessary to be known in the 


| rigorous examinaticn. 


into the public treasury, Having attained either 
of these lower degrees, the pupil, after three 
years, can offer himself at Pekin for the ngher 
degree of Kin-jin, which must be obtained after 
The successful appli- 
cants for this honor, after one year longer, can 
demand at Pekin ar examination for the highest 
academical degree, that of Tsin-tse. He who 
obtains this is congratulated and feasted by his 
friends, he is regarded with veneration by the 
people, is eligible to the highest office in the 
state, and may be raised by the emperor to the 
dignity of Han-lin. 

The emperor himself is required to be a man 
of learning, and in time of his early education is 
committed to a special college of learned men, 
called Tschea-sza-iu; and he is regarded in 
law as the educator and instructer of his people, 
as well as their ruler. In each village there is 
a public hall, where the civil and military func- 
tionaries assemble on the first and fifteenth of 
every month, and a discourse is delivered to them 
on the Sacred Edict. This Sacred Edict con- 
tains, 1. The principles of Khong-hi, an ancient 
emperor. 2. A commentary by his son Young- 
tching, who reigned about the year 1700. And» 
3. A paraphrase by Wang-yeou-po. It was 
translated into English by Rev. W. Milne, pro- 7 
testant missionary at Molacca, and printed in 
London, in 1817. 
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Boarding round. 
SKS ‘ used to be a common practice in the 


apni and more retired towns and districts 


of New-England, and I believe is so still. The J 
teachers, both in winter and ‘summer, were 


‘expected to go through the district, boarding 
a week here and fortnight there, according to 
the number of scholars sent from each fami- 
ly; but to be provided with a steady home 
somewhere on the Sabbath. So far as it con- 


aw 


cerns female teachers, this ancient custom is 


extremely inconvenient, and ought to be giv- 
en up. In winter, they cannot wade a mile, 
nor half a mile through the snow, without 
great fatigue and exposure; and every body 
will say, it would be unreasonble to require 
it. Nor is the case much better in summer. 
A faithful instructress, ofsordinary health, has 
as much exercise in Ifer school as she can 
well bear, and will often, in very warm weath- 
er, find herself too much exhausted, to walk 
even what would be called a short distance, 
in boarding round. There may be excep- 
tions; but in general it is a great hardship ; 
and a steady boarding place ought to be pro- 
vided, as near the school-house as possible. 
Walking may be very good exercise, when 
she can choose her own time for it; but for 
pity’s sake, do’nt send her all over the district 
in storm and in sunshine, for the sake of the 
small pittance to be saved by the arrange- 
ment. 

In the case of male teachers, boarding 
round has its advantages and its disadvan- 
tages. The disadvantages are, exposure in 
bad weather, where their constitutions are 
frail, or when they happen to be laboring un- 
der any temporary indisposition ; the unplea- 
santness of continual change, and the impos- 
sibility of reading, studying, or doing any 
thing else to proit in the long evenings, 
which every lover of learning must wish to 
turn to some good account. The advantages 
are, that many parents can board the teacher 
for afew days, who would find it difficult to 
pay the money which it would cost; that the 
poor are entirely relieved from the expense 
by the kindness of their neighbors; that it 
gives every body a fine opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the teacher, and keeps 
him all winter in an excellent school for the 
study of human nature. I have no doubt, 
whatever, that by boarding round, a master 
can excite a great deal more interest in him- 


self, and in the prosperity of his school, than | 


itis possible for him to do by boarding in one 
place. Wherever he goes, he is a welcome 
guest. The children feel honored by his pre- 
sence, and the parents are extremely happy to 
have him at their table and by their fire-side. 
In nine cases out of ten, he will win their en- 
tire confidence, and they will be anxious to 
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In the case of male teachers, boarding 
round has its advantages and its disadvan- 
tages. The disadvantages are, exposure in 
bad weather, where their constitutions are 
frail, or when they happen to be laboring un- 
der any temporary indisposition ; the unplea- 
santness of continual change, and the impos- 
sibility of reading, studying, or doing any 
thing else to proit in the long evenings, 
which every lover of learning must wish to 
turn to some good account. The advantages 
are, that many parents can board the teacher 
for afew days, who would find it difficult to 
pay the money which it would cost; that the 
poor are entirely relieved from the expense 
by the kindness of their neighbors; that it 
gives every body a fine opportunity to be- 7 
come acquainted with the teacher, and keeps 
him all winter in an excellent school for the 
study of human nature. I have no doubt, 
whatever, that by boarding round, a master 
can excite a great deal more interest in him- 
self, and in the prosperity of his school, than } 
itis possible for him to do by boarding in one 
place. Wherever he goes, he is a welcome 
guest. The children feel honored by his pre- 


sence, and the parents are extremely happy to 
have him at their table and by their fire-side. 
In nine cases out of ten, he will win their en- 
tire confidence, and they will be anxious to 
Shave him take the school again, just as the 
family in which a candidate for the ministry 
boards, is almost always in favor of his set- 


tlement, and for the same reason—they know 
him. I have said, that this arrangement af- 
fords an excellent school for the teacher ; and 
I repeat it. It gives him the best opportunity 
he could have of becoming acquainted with 
the condition and character of people in the 
ordinary walks of life, and this knowledge, 

# on a thousand occasions, he may afterwards 
turn to the very best account. Lowly indeed 
the cottage may be, in which he is called to 
sojourn for a week ; and destitute of some of 
the conveniences to which he has been ac- | 
customed, but of one thing he may be assur- 
ed, he will have the best room and the best | 
bed and the best of every thing else, that the | 
house affords ; and what can he ask for more? 
I am not quite sure that I should be willing 
to go over all this ground again, which I re- 
member to have traversed, in some half dozen 
winter campaigns ; but I have ever since been 
glad that I made them, and shall ever cherish 
a grateful sense of the kindness of many hum- 
ble individuals with whom I in that way be- 
came acquainted. 
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In the above brief sketch, it 1s plain that the 
Chinese have a great veneration for learning, 
and that the eraoluments and honors of the em- 
pire are designed to be accessible to those only 
who have taken the academica] degrees. But 
the whole system is arranged to make them 
Chinese. It excludvs every thing of foreign 
origin, it admits neither improvemeut nor varia- 
tion, and the result is manifest in the character 
of the people. 

Some, however, of our modern improvements 
have long beeu known and precticed in the Chi- 
nese schools. Such as the practice of the chil- 
dren reading and repeating together in choir, 
the art of mnemonics, and others of the like 
kind.— See Schwariz’s Geschichte der Erzie- 
hung, vol i. p. 68—75. 


PESTALOZZI—FELLENBERG—JACOTOT. 


The men who have really effected improve- 
ments in education, and left their mark on the 
rising generation, are very few. The three 
who of late years have attracted the greatest 
share of attention, are Pestalozzi, Fellenberg, 
and Jucotot. I cannot do more than bri: fly to 
allude to these celebrated names; I must reter 
you to other sources, for extended information 
respecting their history and plans. 

Henry Pestalozzi was born at Zurich, on the 
12tu of January, 1745. He was originally in- 
tended for the ministry ; but after pursuing the 
usual course of studies, he resigned that profes- 
sion, and turned his attention to the correction 
of what he conceived prevailing errors in the 
education of the young. His great object ap- 
pears to have been, at once to improve the in- 
tellect and amend the heart, by imparting a 
knowledge of things, rather than of words, and 
by exciting and «developing benevolent affec- 
tions. The great instrument he employed was 
love, and he appears to have possessed an 
amazing talent for so wielding that power, as to 
secure the most unbounded influence over the 
young. His long life was singularly chequered, 
and its end melancholy. He died in 1827, at 
the age of eighty years, overwhelmed with the 
disappointments and mortifications which he had 
in a great measure brought upon himself by a 
too credulous reception of the extravagant flat- 
teries of his disciples. 

Emmanuel Fellenberg, who is a man of rank 
and fortune, is still living, and his institution at 
Hofwyl, about six miles from Berne, is an ob- 
ject of great interest to the philanthropist. The 
colony of Mey Kirk, at the distance of five or 
six miles, is a branch of this institution. It 
consists of eight or ten poor boys, who are 
placed under the direction of a teacher, on a 
spot of uncultivated ground, from which they are 
expected to obtain the means of subsistence. 
Hofwy] is in every respect a place of education, 





of which the instruction imparted is only one 
means, and therefore principles, rather than 
methods, are to be gathered from its observation. 
The founder of Hofwy] proposes nothing less 
than “to develope all the faculties of our nature, 
physical, intellectual, and moral, to endea- 
vor to train and unite them into one har- 
monious system, which shall form the most per- 
fect character of which the individual is suscep- 
tible, and thus prepare him for every period and 
every sphere of action to which he may be 
called.” The leading principles of the institu- 
tion are fully explained and illustrated in the 
delightful Sketches, to which I have already 
several tin.es referred ; and so far as they can 
be made to apply to common schools, I have 
endeavored to embody them in these letters. 

M. Jacotot, who is, or was, a professor of the 
French language at the University of Louvain, 
styles his system, “ Universal Instruction and 
Intellectual Emancipation.” A compendious 
exposition of the principles and practice of this 
teacher has recently been published, fiom which 
it appears that the peculiarity of Jacotot’s sys- 
tem, consists in little more than the extensive, 
if not universal application of an old precept, 
“ Learn something thoroughly, and refer every 
thing else to it.” His motto is, “Tout est en 
tout,” which has been thus paraphrased: “Ey- 
ery thing is to be learnt thoroughly, and all pos- 
sible use made of facts already known, in order 
that they nay be used as paths to lead the 
learner in regions unknown and still to be ex. 
plored.” This principle is certainly good, what- 
ever way be Ue character of Jacotot’s &pplica- 
tion of it. ‘he probability is, that he, like many 
other persons who attach themselves exclusively 
to one plan, knows his idea to be a good one, 
and so rides it to death.— _Dunn’s Manual. 





CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
Continued. 


Eighth Clause.—To promote the progress of 
science and useful arts, by securing, for limited 


times, to authors and inventors the exclu- 
sive right to their respective writings and dis- 
coveries. 





Eighth Clause. 

By acts of Congress, ‘‘ patents may be obtained 
for any new and useful art, machine, manufacture, 
or composition of matter not known before the appli- 
cation.” The term for which a putent may be ob- 
tained is fourteen years. Copy-rights may be se- 
cured for twenty-eight years, and at the expiration of 
that time the patentee, or (if he be dead) his wife or 
children, may renew it for fourteen years longer. 
The term for copy-right was formerly fourteen 
years, the same as for patents. 

The acts of Congress upon this subject assign to 
an author or his assignee the sole right and liberty of 
publishing and selling his work, and to a patentee 
the full and exclusive right and liberty of construct- 
ing, using, and selling to others his invention or dis- 
covery within the time limited for the enjoyment of 








Ninth Clause.—To constitute tribunals infe- 
rior to the Supreme Court. 

Tenth Clause.—To define afd punish pira- 
cies* and felonies committed on the bigh seas,t 
and offences against the law of nations. 

Eleventh Ciause.—To declare war, grant let- 
ters of marque and reprisal,t and make rules 
concerning captures on land and water. 

Twelfth Clause.—To raise and support ar- 
mies; but no appropriation of money for that 
use shall be for a longer term than two years, 

Thirteenth Clause.—To provide and main- 
tain a navy. 





their respective privileges. For the violation of a pa- 
tent, the trespasser must pay to the patentee three 
times the actual damage proved to have been sus- 
tained. The penalty for infringing a copy-right is 
the forfeiture of every volume so printed to the au- 
thor, aud the forfeiture of fifly cents tur every sheet 

rinted, one-half to the author, and one-half to the 
United States ; and furthermore, to pay the author 
all the damages which he may prove to have sus- 
tained. 

Ninth Clause. 

The power given by this clause will be examined 

under the article which relates to the judiciary. 
Tenth Clause. 

* Piracy, whether committed by a single individ- 
ual, or by a whote ship’s crew, is robbery on the high 
seas. It is the same crime which, when commitied 
on the land, is denuminated robbery. Piracy is pun- 
ished by all nations. But if a foreigner acts under 
the sanction of a nativnal commission, his acts are 
not denominated piracy. In this case the govern- 
ment which sanctions his acts is responsible for the 
wrong, and not the individual. Thus the Barbary 
States are now regarded as lawful powers, and not 
pirates. 

+ The term “high seas” means all the waters of 
the ocean below the boundaries of low water mark, 
where the tide ebbs and flows, although in a road- 
stead or bay, within the limits of one of the States 
or of a foreign government. Between high water 
mark and low water mark, the courts of common 
law and of admiralty hold alternate jurisdiction. 

Eleventh Clause. 

In most governments the power to declare war is 
vested in the Executive, particularly in monarchies, 
where it is generally exercised by the sovereign It 
is sometimes said that the power of the king of Eng- 
land to make war is nugatory, while the people have 
the right of refusing the supplies for carrying it on. 
But it may be said, with much move truth, that the 
right of the people to deny the supplies is nugatury, 
when the crown has involved them in a predicament 
that makes consent a matter of necessity. But the 
people of this republic. jealous of so great a power 
vested in one man, who might so easily abuse it, 
have given it to Congress, who represent the people, 
and who, it is presumed, will not engage in war 
needlessly, without the sanction of public opinion. 

t Letters of marque and reprisal are commissions 
to seize the persons and property of the members of 
a nation wnich has committee some injury and re- 
fuses to make satisfaction. 

Twelfth Clause. 

It is the policy of the government to keep the 
standing army no larger than is necessary to keep up 
the forts on the seaboard and frontiers, and awe the 
Indians. The standing army is within the immedi- 
ate control of the people, as it can be destroyed 
whenever their representatives refuse appropriations 
for its subsistence. 

Thirteenth Clause. 
The United States have long had a large and ro- 
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Fourteenth Clause.—To make rules for the 
government and regulation of the land and naval 
forces. 

Fifteenth Clause.—To provide for calling 
forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections, and repel inva- 
sions. 

Sixteenth Clause.—To provide for organizing, 
arming, and disciplining the militia, and for 
governing such part of them as may be employed 
in the service of the United States, reserving to 
the States respectively the appointment of the 
officers, and the authority of training the mili- 
tia according to the discipline prescribed by 
Congress. 

Seventeenth Clause.—To exercise exclusive 





spectable navy. A large navy is more necessary for the 
protection of our extensive commerce and the defence 
of the republic than alarge standing army ; and if we 
are ever engaged in war with any European nation,our 
commerce will be the first object of attack. We 
should be able to meet the enemy abroad, and not 
allow him to come within our territories. 

History shows us that a large standing army, in 
the democracies of the old world, has often been 
converted to dangerous uses in times of civil discord. 
But while the navy is our strongest bulwark of de- 
fence, it is under so wise a supervision, that there is 
no danger of its being used as an engine of domestic 
oppression. 

Fourteenth Clause. 

The departments of war and navy have been 
established for the superintendence of the land and 
naval forces, and rules and regulations for their gov- 
ernment and discipline have been adopted by Con- 
gress, ™ 

Fifteenth and Sixteenth Clauses. 

Under these two clauses, and a subsequent one, 
that the President shall be commander-in-chief of 
the militia when called into actual service, several 
questions have arisen : 

Ist. Who is to determine when the militia are to 
be called out, the Governors of the States or the 
President ? 

2d. Can the President place the militia under the 
command of any one but himself? 

3d. Can he detach parts of the militia corps ? 

It has been decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, that the authority to decide when the 
militia are to be called out, belongs exclusively to 
the President. The power to govern the militia, 
when in the service of the United States, is an ex- 
clusive one ; but the militia are not to be consilered 
in that service until they are mustered at the place of 
rendezvous, and until that time their respective 
States retain jurisdiction over them, concurrent with 
the jurisdiction of the general government. 

A State may call forth its own militia, when not in 
the service of the United States, to suppress insur- 
rections within, or repel invasions from its own bor- 
ders, or to assist the United States. 

Upon the two remaining questions, the Supreme 
Court has given no decision. The general opinion, 
however, seems to be in favor of the power claimed 
for the President. The Constitution gives to the 
President the command of the militia ‘‘ when in the 
actual service of the United States ;” but the com- 
mand would be almost a nullity without the implied 
power of delegating to others either a part or the 
whole of his authority, or of detaching parts of the 
militia when occasion demanded it. 

Seventeenth Clause. 

Congress have accepted a grant from Virginia and 

Maryland, of ten miles square, for the seat of gov- 





legislation, in al] cases whatsoever, over such 
district (not exceeding ten miles square) as 
may, by cession of particular States, and the ac- 
ceptance of Congress, become the seat of the 
government of the United States, and to exer- 
cise like authority over all places purchased by 
the consent of the Legislature of the State in 
which the same shall be, for the erection of 
forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other 
needful buildings. And, 

Eighteenth Clause.--To make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregomg powers, and all other 





ernment, which is the present District of Columbia. 
Over this district, Congress have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion, and also over other places purchased for the 
uses of the government. The inhabitants of these 
places cease to be inhabitants of the States, and can 
no longer exercise any political rights under the 
laws of the State. But the States have commonly 
reserved the right of criminal jurisdiction within the 
limits of ceded places, as this right may be exercised 
consistently with the jurisdiction of the general gov- 
ermment. 
Eighteenth Clause. 


This clause has given rise to much discussion and 
great diversity of sentiment. The clause gives to 


powers vested by this Constitution in the govern. 
ment of the United States, or in any. department 
or officer thercof. 
SECTION IX. 
Of Restrictions upon the Power of 
Congress. 


First Clause.-—The migration or importation 
of such persons as any of the States now exist- 
ing shall think proper to admit, shall not be 
prohibited by the Congress prior to the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eight; buta 
tax or duty may be imposed on such importa. 
tion, not exceeding ten dollars for each pers 
son. 

Second Clause.—The privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus,* shall not be suspended, unless 
| when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the pub- 
| lic safety may require it. 


| 
| 








3d. That if the means proposed for the accom- 
| plishment of a constitutional object are adapted to 
| the end, and not prohibited, they may be constitu- 
| tionally empluyed. ‘ 
The constitutionality of a national bank is there- 
fore settled as far as it can be by the decision of the 
| highest judicial tribunal in the Union. Its expediency 


Congress the power “to make all laws which shall | ™@y be questioned, but its validity is established 


be necessary and proper’ for carrying into execution 
certain other specified powers. A question arises, 
What laws shall be deemed necessary and proper for 
these purposes ? 

A national bank has by some been thought neces- 
sary to the proper administration and regulation of 
the financial concerns of the nation. And if it be 
necessary for this purpose, argue its advocates, its 
establishment by Congress cannot be unconstitu- 
tional. On the other hand, some of its opponents 
admit the utility of a national bank, but deny its 
constitutionality, on the grounds that Congress can- 
not exercise any powers not expressly granted, and 
that if the exercise of such implied powers were ad- 
mitted, there would be no limits to the powers of 
the general government. Others, however, deny its 
constitutionality on the ground that it is an unneces- 
sary institution in a financial point of view, and that 
it is pregnant with danger, owing to its liability to 
be converted to political purposes. 

A national bank was incorporated in 1791, al- 
though with much opposition. t received the sanc- 
tion of Washington, then President of the United 
States, and the weight of his favorable judgment. 
The Secretary of State and the Attorney General 
(Jefferson and Randolph) denied its constitutionality, 
while the Secretaries of the Treasury and War 
(Hamilton and Knox) agreed with the majorities in 
Congress in its favor. 

In 1811 the charter of the bank expired, and a 
majority in Congress rejected a bill for its re-charier 
In 1816, the currency of the country having become 
in a very depreciated condition, a new national bank 
was chartered with a much larger capital than the 
old one. 
bank was to revive credit, and restore a healthy ac- 
tion to the money market. In 1832 a bill for the 
re-charter of the bank (the charter of which would 
expire in 1836) passed both houses of Congress, but 
was rejected by the executive veto of President 
Jackson. 

The Supreme Court has decided— 

1. That Congress has the power to incorporate 
@ national bank. 

2d. That there is nothing in the Constitution 
which excludes incidental or implied powers; and 


The effect of the establishment of thet 


| while the decisions of the Supreme Court remain 
| unimpaired and the Constitution unviolated. 

Another incidental power claimed and exercised 
by the government is to create a priority of payment 
in their favor in case of the death or insolvency of 
the debtor. "Where a company or an individual is a 
debtor to Congress, and becomes insolvent, the 
claims of the United States must be liquidated be- 
fore those of any other creditor. 

Section 9th.—First Clause. 

The persons here spoken of were slaves, and by 
this clause their introduction was admitted until 
1808. In 1815, the slave trade was prohibited un- 
| der severe penalties. Congress have since declared 
| the slave trade to be piracy, and that if a citizen of 
| the United States be engaged in it, he’sl-all be ad- 
| judged a pirate, and on conviction suffer death. The 
| Supreme Court of the United States, however, have 
| decided that the slave trade is not piracy by the uni- 
| versal law of nations, nor except so far as it has been 
made so by the treaties or statutes of the nation to 
which the party belonged. The slave trade has been 
abolished by the United States, and by all European 
nations, and there is not a flag of any European power 
that can now legally cover this traffic north of the 
equator. Vessels, of whatever nation, engaged in 
the slave trade, are now liable to seizure and con- 
fiscation. 





Second Clause. 


* The writ of habeas corpus is a judicial writ, 
grantable by any court--of record, or judge thereof, 
and commands the sheriff, or other officer named in 
it, to have or take the body, and bring it before said 
judge or court. 

The object of the writ is, by bringing a person, 
confined by any means whatever, before a compe- 
tent authority, to have his confinement, and the 
cause of it, investigated ; and, if it be not strictly le- 
gal, to discharge him. 

The writ is grantable upon the application of any 
person whomsoever, on behalf of the prisoner. 

The only attempt to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus, was made on the occasion of Burr's conspi- 
racy : but it failed in the House of Repzesentatives, 
by a large majority. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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PROCEEDINGS OF A CONVENTION 


Of the School Committee, Trustees, and Teach- 
ers of the Township of Bloomfield, 


The school committee, while visiting the dif- 
ferent schools, in discharge of their duty, having 
become convinced that the cause of education 
was suffering, {rom the multiplication of school 
books, and the frequency with which they are 
changed, issued a circular to the district trus- 
tees and teachers of every common school in the 
township, inviting them to meet and take the 
subject into consideration. 

This meeting was consequently held, January 
8, 1840. The otjeet of the meeting having 
been stated, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted : 

“ Resolved, That the meeting enter at once 
upon an examination of the various school books 
now in use, or that may readily be obtained, and 
select from among them all, such as may be 
deemed best; and the books thus selected shall 
be used in the common schools of this township, 
to the exclusion of all others on the same sub- 
jects.” 

In accordance with this resolution, the merits 
of each book were separately discussed, and 
those were selected, that, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, appeared to be best adapted 
to promote the advancement of education. 

The following is alist of the books that were 
selected : 

Spelling Books.—Webster’s and Town’s. 

Reading Books.—These were divided into six 
classes, according to the proficiency of the 


scholars. 
No.1. The Child’s Guide. 
No. 2. The Introduction to the National 
Reader, by Pierpont. 

No.3. The Farmer’s Book, and Mrs, 
Sigourney’s Girl’s Reading Book 

No. 4. The National Reader. 

No. 5. Hale’s History of the U. States. 

No. 6. Whelpley’s Compend of Ancient 


and Modern History. 

The Bible is to be habitually used, though 
not as a reading book. 

Grammar.—Smith’s. 

Geography.—Olney’s, 

Arithmetic.—Colburn’s, for beginners, to be 
succeeded by sSeattie’s, which is an improve- 
ment of Daboll’s. 

The committee would earnestly recommend 
to parents, to carry out the views that have been 
expressed above, as they will unquestionably 
tend, not only to lessen the expense of educa- 
tion, but to advance more rapidly the improve- 
ment of the scholars. 

I. D. Dovp, ) Township 
D. Oaxes, School 
R. L. Cooxe, ) Committee. 





COMMON SCHOOL REPORT OF N. JERSEY. 


It appears that returns have been received 
from only 89 of the 139 townships in the State. 
The townships reported comprise 942 school 
districts, and of these 835 have made reports ; 
showing a population of 64,411 children between 
five and sixteen years, of whom only 33,954, or 
but little over one-half, attended school. This 
is truly, as the report remarks, a fearful dis- 
parity, and if this proportion is to be taken as an 
index of the condition of the children of the 
whole state, is well calculated to excite serious 











apprehension, It is suggested, however, that 
the returns do not embrace those who attend 
private schools. The report says: 

“The average period of the time during which 
the schools have been kept open in each dis- 
trict, is about eight months in the year. But 
this period varies very considerably in the dif- 
ferent counties. 

«“ The average price of tuition in the districts 
from which returns have been received, is a 
fraction less than two dollars a quarter for each 
scholar. The lowest price paid for tition in 
any of the counties, is in Cape May, where it is 
but one dcllar and thirty-three cents. The 
highest is in Burlington, where it is, on an ave- 
rage, two dollars and forty-three cents for each 
scholar. Thus the average rate of wages re- 
ceived by the teachers of public schools in the 
state of New Jersey, would seem to be about 
eight dollars a quarter. 

“ Upon the whole, although our public schools 
are far from being in a flourishing condition, yet 
it is gratifying to find that the reports of the 
school committees, from almost every county in 
the state, represent them as improving. 

« The sum appropriated for the year by the 
trustees, out of the interest of the school fund, 
for all the public schoo's in the state, was 
$30,000. Though the districts are not required 
to raise a dollar by tax, those that have reported 
have received from the township collectors 
$26,339, besides their share of the state fund, 
which is estimated at $17,600. So that tor 
every dollar received from the school fund, 
$1,53:- have been raised by them for education— 
a most gratifying statement certainly.” 





BOSTON MEASURES OF REFORM. 

From the annual report of the standing com- 
mittee on the Houses of Industry, Correction, 
and Reformation, to the Common Council of the 
city, we gather the following facts, viz.: 

1. House of Indusiry.—Number of inmates, 
Deeember 10, 3881; males 343, females 238. 
Total admitted within the year, 862. About 50 
of these are lunatics and idiotic. They are of 
all nations, and of ail descriptions and ages. 
About 100 of the boys receive daily instruction 
from a competent teacher, besides Sabbath in- 
struction, and are not connected with the adult 
members of the institution. There is likewise 
a school for girls and young children. 

2. House of Correction.—Number of prison- 
ers, December 14, 303; males 179, females 
124. Whole number committed during the 
year, 626 ; of these, more thar half were com- 
mitted as common drunkards. The institution 
has the services of a devoted chaplain, and the 
oversight of an energetic and capable master. 
The earnings of the females the present year 
amounted to $9,000. Ladies from the city 
conduct an interesting Sabbath school, on the 
morning of each Sabbath. 

5. House of Reformation.—The object of this 
institution is, to reform children who have fallen 
into bad habits, or even crime, through early 
neglect. Here they are instructed in the way 
they should go, and at suitable ages placed in 
the country, with farmers or mechanics. A 
spacious edifice has been erected for their ac- 
commodation, and a libera] appropriation made 
to sustain it, by the city government. Moral 
and religious instruction is imparted daily. 
Three persons are employed in this business. 
The school is divided into four classes, and 





each is instructed four hours. A Sabbath 
school too is iu operation. In the female de- 
pa:tment, there are but 13 girls, and it is reeom- 
mended to discontinue it, as provision can be 
made at one of the other Houses for these. In 
the male department are 97 boys, one only of 
whom was committed for drunkenness; while 
76 of the whole number were committed for lar- 
ceny, pilfcring and stealing, 29 for stubbornness, 
18 for vagrancy, 5 for idleness, and 1 as a run- 
away. 

Within the inclosure of these three houses, 
there are usually 1000 persons, supported at an 
expense of over $30,000 annually. A note sub- 
joined to the report, states that during the past 
‘ome a spacious and comfortable hospital has 

een erected between the Houses of Industry 
and Correction, for the better accommodation of 
the insane and idiotic inmates of those institu- 
tions, about 80 in number.— Recorder. 





COMMON SCHOOLS. 


From the ‘Report of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee on Common School money,” it appears 
that the “School Fund of Tennessee” now 
amounts to $1,399,800,98. The committee close 
their report by the following excellent remark: 

“The Legislature of our State have been 
long and perseveringly engaged in the difficult 
business of accumulating a valuable fund for 
purposes of education. But, in spite of all their 
efforts, it has been time after time plundered by 
a thousand hands. If we desire to preserve and 
cultivate the ample fund we now have, we should 
place such restrictions upon those through whose 
hands it must pass, that they will no: waste it 
with impunity. It isa duty we owe ourselves, 
our children, and the Constitution, to preserve it 
unimpaired.” 





MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL RETURNS 
1838—9, 
Number of Townships which have 


made returns, 398 
Population, (May 1, 1837,) 695,550 
Number of public schools, 3,014 

ss In summer, 93,814 
Average Attendance, In winter, 116,855 
Number of persons between four 

and sixteen years ofage, 182,191 
Amount of money raised by taxes 

for the support of schools, in- 

cluding only the wages of teach- 

ers, board, and fuel, $447,809 96 
Amount of board and fuel contri- 

buted for public schools, 31,934 88 
Number of incorporated acade- 

mies, 73 
Number of unincorporated acade- 

mies, 

Private schools, and schools kept 
to prolong common schools, 1,100 





INFORMATION, 

Furnished by N. B. Haswell, Town Treasurer 
of Common Schools in Burlington, Vermont. 
Burlington is divided into fourteen school dis. 

tricts. The village contains six districts, in five 

of which there are good and commodious school 
houses—the number of scholars in the village, 
953—the whole number of scholars in the four- 
teen districts, 1404—the public money distribu- 
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ted on the first of April last, $1769,04. This 
sum is derived from a part of the late United 
States surplus fund, distributed among the 
States, from an annual State tax, and from 
rents of lands in said town applicable to the 
school fund. An additional tax is raised in each 
district, and schools kept most of the year. 

In addition to the common schools, we have a 
high school, teaching the higher oranches, and 
a large female seminary, both of which are in a 
flourishing condition. 





LETTER FROM A TEACHER. 


SparTaNBurGH District, S.C., 
January 25, 1340. t 

Mr. Taylor: Dear Sir,—I send you eight 
dollars, which, according to your terms, will 
entitle me to ten copies of the fifth volume of 
the Common Schoo! Assistant, and one copy 
each of the first and second volumes, which I 
wish you to direct as staled on this prospectus, 
the first and second volumes to G. Kershaw,&c. 

I think your paper has done much good in 
this section of the country, in awakening an in- 
terest in the cause of education, which was for- 
merly greatly neglected by our people; and 
although we cannot boast much of our enterprise 
in the good cause at this time, yet 1 am firmly 
convinced that your valuable paper has excited 
an interest which will be highly beneticial in its 
results. Good teachers can now obtain fair 
wages for teaching, (say from $20 to $35 per 
month) and those not qualified, are not wanted 
at any price. I wish you the greatest success 
in your labors. 

Joun H. Waker, 
Common School Teacher. 


C. W. LEFFINGWELL. 


We are happy to learn that Mr. Leffingwell, 
of Schelisburg, Pa., proposes to lecture during 
the coming two months, on the improvement of 
common schools in Pennsylvania. As far as 
we can judge from an active correspondence 
with Mr. L., and from the zealous efforts he has 
made to obtain the requisite information on 
the subject of education, we think him admirably 
qualified to elevate the character of our com- 
mon schools. We trust he will receive the 
ready and hearty co-operation of the communi- 
ties he may visit. 





SCHOOL APPARATUS. 


Astronomical, philosophical, geometrica],geo- 
graphical, and arithmetical apparatus, suited to 
infant, common, and high schools and acade- 
mies, weil calculated to illustrate the subjects to 
which it relates, and at low prices. 


This apparatus has been introduced into all 
the public and many ofthe most respectable and 


thing of the kind which they have elsewhere 
seen. 

A box of family apparatus may also be kad, 
designed for the instruction and entertainment 
of children and youth. 

In the construction of the above apparatus, 
five globe plates, twelve large lithographic draw- 
ings, and fifty engraved copper-plates are em- 
ployed, which print maps, charts, scientific dia- 
grams, philosophical plates, and a great variety 
of writing, while the principal value belongs to 
its machines. 

This apparatus can be obtained of the manu- 
facturer, Brooklyn, 95 Willow Street, and of 
ourselves, at this office. 





DISTRICT SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
The “ District School Library,” Ist and 2d 
series, published by the Harpers, under the di- 
rection of the “Superintendent of Common 
Schools of the State,”’ is deposited in the rooms 
of the American Common School Depository, 
128 Fulton Street, New York, and sold at this 
place to districts and merchants, by J. Orville 
Taylor, Secretary of the Society. The libraries 
may be ordered by mail, or procured by individ- 


It is as desirable, and almost as necessary, 
that men should be bornschoolinasters, as poets, 
musicians, and painters. If a person loves to 
teach, loves to be surrounded, from morning to 
night, by a group of young immortal beings, 
whose minds are continually expanding; and 
loves to watch their progress in all the elemen- 
tary branches of education, his task, which to 
another might be insupportably irksome, will be 
pleasant; the thousand little annoyances and 
perplexities which every teacher must meet 
with, will scarcely be felt ; the time will be too 
short for his daily exercises; his engagement 
will expire ere he is aware of it; and great as 
may have been his toil, he will cluse the school 
with regret. Such a teacher, when his other 
qualifications are respectable, will be almost 
sure to succeed any where. Every body will 
see that he is seeking not his own ease and 
emolument, but the good of his pupils ; he will 
infuse something of hs own enthusiasm into 
their minds ; the confidence of his employer will 
be secured, and all things will go well. But on 
the other hand, if the schoolmaster whom you 
employ would never teach another day if he 
could help it; that is, if he could do as well for 
himself in some other way ; if his grand object 
is to get so many dollars a month ; if he had 
rather begin every morning a few minutes too 
late, than too early; if the time hangs heavy 
on his hands, and he puts his watch ofen to his 
ear, and wonders when it will be noon; ifthe 
greatest ihterest he takes in the children, is to 





uals visiting the city. Individuals or schools out 
of the State of New York, can be supplied on 
terms equally favorabie. Each “series” con_ 
tains fifty volumes, enclosed in a book-case,with 
lock andkey. Price $20. 





From the New York Observer: 
DR. HUMPHREY’S THOUGHTS ON 
EDUCATION. 
QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 


Every schoolmaster, | have said, should be a 
man of good, plain common sense—should be 
well educated himself—should be apt to teach— 


send them back every night to their parents ; if 
| he spends more thoughts in contriving how ke 
shall get through the winter, with the least 
amount of labor to himself, or with the least in- 
terruption to some ulterior object of pursuit ; or 
if he tries to be faithful, merely in obedience to 
the dictates of conscience, while his “ heart and 
his flesh” are all the while crying out, «O what 
a weariness, what a weariness !’’ if, in fine, he 
has no real fondness for teaching, but rather an 
aversion, let him not thrust himself into a place 
which might be better filled by another. Let 
him find something else to do, which he likes, 
if he can: andif he cannot, it is better to betake 





| himself reluctantly, if he must, to almost any 
other employment for a livelihood, than to school. 
| keeping. 


| 


should be a man of good temper and entire self- | Another prime and essential qualification in 
conirvl, and should possess the faculty ot govern- | a good schoolmaster, is good principles. In all 
ing his scholars, so as to gain their affections, at | ordinary cases, when we are about to confide 
the same time that he secures their implicit | any of our interests to a third person, one of our 
| obedience. ; | first questions is, Can we trust him? Is he 

My next remark is, that he ought to have a| honest? Will he be faithful? And we are the 
particular fondness for teaching. This remark | more particular and anxious in proportion to the 
is founded on a very important general princi-| value of the stake. 
ple, viz: that in every employment, other things | sibility can a parent devolve upon another, than 
being equal, men succeed best in what suits|the right moral direction of the minds and 
their taste. One man has a talent, or genius, if| hearts of his children? Next to the parent, 
you please, for painting, and another for archi- | certainly, no one hes so much influence over the 
tecture ; one has a taste for mathematics, ano- | child, as a popular teacher, The chair which 
ther for languages, and another for the natural | he occupies is his throne. His word is the law, 
sciences ; one 1s enthusiastically fond of poetry, | to which all his juvenile subjects implicitly bow. 
and another of music ; one has a natural turn! He holds their whole mora! destiny, as it were, 
for mechanics, and another for the independent | in his hands. What he believes they believe. 
and invigorating pursuits of agriculture, and as| What he says tiey repeat. It he is a man of 
a matter of course, every man will betake him- | high moral principle, they will soon find it out; 





Now, what higher respon ' 


self more cheerfully and successfully to what- 





private schools in the city of New York, and 
into many of the first schools in other parts of 
the country ; and it has been pronounced by the 
most intelligent teachers to be superior to any 


ever he has a taste for, than to any thing else. 
It often happens that persons from mere fond- 
uess for their profession, trade or employment, 
excel others who are greatly their superiors in 
abilities and acquirements. 


and they will be ready to embrace whatever sel- 
timents he expresses, because they love to ad- 
mire the man. Even when he takes no partic 
ular pains to mould their characters, there will 
go out from him a silent and pervading influence, 
which will be none the less potent, for being 
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unseen and unsuspected. The price of such a 
teacher is ** above rubies.” Many, in after life, 
will «rise up and call him blessed.” 


But suppose him, on the other hand, to be a 
man of loose and depraved moral principies—a 
plausible and insinuating infidel, or a bewildered 
vacillating skeptic. Suppose he disbelieves, or 
even doubts the truth of the scriptures, or the | 
certainty of future reward and punishments. Is | 
such a man fit to keep school? If he had the 
talents of a Voltaire, or a Bolingbroke, would 
you employ him? Would any thing tempt you 
to expose your children to such a deadly influ- 


|moral qualifications ? 





ence, for a single month? Some may suppose, 
that it is a matter of but little consequence what | 
a schoolmaster believes, provided he keeps it | 
to himself. But if his principles are bad, are | 
corrupt, or merely of the Gallio school, will he | 
keep them to himself, can het Did you ever | 
know a cause without an effect? He may not | 
think it expedient to disclose his principles ; he | 


may even take pains to conceal them; but | 
he will find it extremely difficult. The moral | 
perceptions of children are as instinctive as | 
they are inexplicable. They cannot be every | 
day under the care ofa teacher, even fora short | 
time, without almost reading “the thoughts and | 
intents of his heart.’? And besides al! this, so 
long as our children are depraved, and so much | 
more susceptible to evil than to good influences, 
they will imbibe contagion, where no moral test 
can detect it, and yield unconsciously to the 
power of elective affinities, which it may be im- 
possible ever to dissolve. 


Would you plant the barberry bush in your 
wheat field, or the deadly upas under your nur- 
sery window? Would you pay any one for 
planting them, or even suffer it to be done for 
nothing? And can you wittingly expose the 
tenderest part of yourselves, to infinitely greater 
hazards in the school room? No. If the high- 
est intelligence, “ ruined” were to « transform 
himself into an angel of light,’? and you cuuld 
be sure he never would disclose his true charac- 
ter, but wculd imiseasurably excel all other 
teachers, in every branch of instruction, you | 
would shudder with horror at the bare thought | 
of employing him. 

I remark again, that a school teacher should | 
be a person of the most pure and elevated moral | 
character=—without a stain and above suspicion. | 
The thought of committing the children of | 
twenty Christian families to the care of a pro- | 
fane man, of an intemperate man, or of a dishon- | 
est man, is monstrous; and I am happy to| 
know, that the moral sense of the com:nunity | 
revolts at it. However great the moral delin- 
quencies of some parents may be, there are few, | 
i trust, in the land,who would be willing to em- | 
ploy a schoolmaster of bad character. I can 
remember the time, however, when dissipated 
men of bright parts and superior education, were 











every where as high as it ought to be? Are 
the most ample credentials always required ? 
Are not some men found in the schools, every 
winter, who are employed rather out of compas- 
sion for their families, or from motives of econ- 
omy, than from any great confidence in their 
Every school teacher 
ought to be a pattern of “ whatsoever things 
are pure, lovely, and of good report,” as well as 
able in every branch of instruction. Nor is it 
sufficient that a master keep himself within the 
rules of propriety, during the continuance of his 
school. If he is chargeable with any plain 
violation of the decalogue, with any looseness of 
morality while he is engaged in other pursuits, 
he is thereby disqualified fer the responsible du- 
ties of a public teacher. If it is known that he 
sometimes uses profane language, or that he 
does not strictly regard the Sabbath, whether at 
home or abroad; or that he is ever in the slight- 
est degree disguised with strong drink ; any such 
delinquency is a disqualification for the office of 
instructer, Children are quite too strongly in- 
clined, at the best, to stray in forbidden paths, 
and they need all the force of precept and ex- 
ample, both in the family and in the school, to 
keep them “ in the way they should go.” How 
mischievous, then, how ruinous must be the in- 
fluence of a popular schoolmaster, who carries 
avout with him the slightest blemish in his mo- 
ral character. { shall only add, 

In the last place, that sincere vital piety is an 
exceedingly desirable quaiification in a schovl- 
teacher. ‘There is nothing like the fear and love 
of God shed abroad in the heart, to make a 
man faithful in any profession, employment, or 
undertaking. As Moses said, when the spirit of 
prophecy was given to the seventy elders in the 
wilderness, ** Would that all the Lord’s pecple 
were prophets, and that the Lord would put his 
spirit upon them ;”* so I cannot help exclaiming, 
in this place, would that all the teachers of our 


| cohools weie theuselves Laugnt of God, and that 


“the Lord would put his spirit upon them.” 


Parents need all the assistance they can get, 
in bringing up their children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord, and there is no calcu- 
lating the amount of influence which a trtly. 
pious schoolmaster or mistress may exert, over 
the hearts and consciences oF fifty immortal be- 
ings, during the most plastic period of their ex- 
istence. A sincerely religious teaclier will make 
it a prominent object, to lead his scholars in the 
paths of righteousness, as well as to imbue their 
minds with the rudiments of useful knowledge : 
and it admits not of a doubt, that the seeds of 
piety, sown in the humble school-house, have 
taken root and sprung up in the hearts of thou- 
sands, putting forth «first the blade, then the 
ear, and after that the ful] corn in the ear.” 


I arn quite aware, that piety in the absence of 
other qualifications, cannot make a good school- 





more or less employed, even in New England. | teacher, any more than it can make a good civil 
The teacher (more commonly a foreigner,) | ruler, a good preacher, or a good physician. 
would go from the dram-shop to the schooil- | And it is certain, that some men of sound Chiris- 
house, and from the school-house to the dram-| tian principles and high moral standing, though 
shop; and many a luckless boy was paid for it | not members of the church, are upon the whole 
with the birch and ferule. That time I hope| far better teachers than some others, whose 
and trust has gone by. I will not allow myself| piety is unquestioned and unquestionable. I 
to believe that an intemperate, or an otherwise | do not say, therefore, that none but professors 
decidedly immoral schoolmaster, could find a| of religion should be employed. The number 
plice any where, upon a hundred leagues of | of such who are otherwise compet nt, is very 
territory. inadequate, at least in some parts of the coun. 

But are not some districts, even now, too| try; and we are bound to be thankful for the 
careless in this matter? Is the moral standard | best talents and qualifications we can com- 








mand. Still, other things being equal, vital 
viety is a crowning excellence in the character 
of a teccher; and I hold it to be the bounden 
duty of Christian parents to inquire for such 
teachers ; and to give them the preference when 
they can be had. This may appear to some 
quite too puritanical for the present liberal and 
enlightened age; but I feel confident, that a 
still better age will ratify the judgment; and 
that no parent in the light of eternity, will ever 
find reason to regret that he was too anxious or 
particular, about the moral and christian char- 
acter of those to whom he confided the educa- 
tien of his children. 





CHARITY SHOULD BEGIN AT HOME. 

One of the curiosities and misnomers of the 
times, is the Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Kentucky, which evinees 
a crudeness of thought and barbarity of compo- 
sition that would disgrace a school boy. It 
formed, as we learn from the Louisville Journal, 
who is justly severe upon this sample of Ameri- 
can literature in high places, the substance of 
a discourse delivered by the author in most of the 
towns of the State. Such dark lanthorns as he, 
would rather put out the lights of knowledge 
and defeat the very objects he has appointed to 
inculcate. 

‘The man appears to be driving at some con- 
fused notions which he is utterly unable to ex- 
press in intelligible language, 

Here is a specimen :— 

* The trustees of the school send out a procla- 
mation to every family in the district, to bring 
up those under their care, ‘in the bud of being,” 
and destined to an immortality of unfolding, 
that they may “gird their loins with truth,” 
and know their origin, their nature, their duty 
and destiny—their “danger and remedy.” Bring 
up your Franklins, to tame the thunder’s bolt, 
and lead the lightuing with astring; your Mil- 
tons, to sing a Paradise Lost and Regained ; 
your Newtons, to unravel the Jaws that main- 
tain the harmony of nature, and roll the planets 
in their minds; your Fultons, to learn the 
power of steam, apply it to “labor-doing ma- 
chines,” relieve the toils of man, and speed the 
movements of the world—in a word, to develope 
the mental resources of the State, that they may 
direct the bounties of nature to the convenience 
and wealth of the citizens.” 


Many knock at random on the wall with the 
hammer, and fancy they hit the nail on the head 
every time. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Boy’s Reapinc Boox, 1n Prose anp 
Portry.—For schools. By Mrs. L. H. Sigour- 
ney. New York: J. Orville Taylor. 1839. 
12 mo. pp. 308. 

This book is beautifully printed, and it con- 
tains most excellent reading matter, for youth, 
entirely from the pen of the accomplished au- 
thoress, we believe. Her name alone would be 
sufficient to recommend it to the favorable no- 
tice of the public, and when once examined it 
can but be extensively patronized. 

And then, to this, it should be added that it is 
published by Mr. J. O. Taylor, than whom, per- 
haps, there is not a man among us, who is more 
competent to judge of the merits of a work,writ- 
ten for educational purposes.— Zion’s Watchman. 
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“Tue Instirutes or Enctish GraMMAR, 
methodically arranged ; with examples for par- 
sing, questions for examination, false syntax for 
correction, exercises for writing, observations 
for the advanced student, and a key to the oral 
exercises; to which are added four appendixes. 
Designed for the use of schools, academies, and 
private learners. By Goold Brown, Principal 
of an English and classical academy, New 
York.” 

«¢s Tue First Lines or Encrish Grammar, 
being a brief abstract of the author’s large work, 
entitled «The Institutes of English Grammar.’ 
By Goold Brown, Principal of an English and 
classica! academy, New York.” 

Published by Samuel S. g William Wood, 261 
Pearl Street. 

These excellent works have been some time 
before the public, and have been introduced into 
many of our seminaries with unqualified appro- 
bation. From many testimonials in their favor, 
we annex the following : 

«“ The Institutes and First Lines of English 
Grammar, by Goold Brown, have been used in 
the Collegiate School for upwards of thirteen 
years ; and we believe that these books are bet- 
ter adapted for the use of schools, than any 
others yet before the public. 

Yours, &c., 
Forrest anp Mctuican.” 


Sold by Taylor & Clement, at the School Book 
epository, and by the booksellers generally. 





«“ Town’s Speiiinc Boor.”—We perceive 
this work has the strong commendations of 
men who are very chary in giving their names, 
and who, it will readily be admitted, are well 
qualified to judge. The book is of great impor- 
tance to elementary education.— Cleveland Ob- 
server. 





By Park Benjamin, in his ‘‘ New World,” of Feb, 22d. 

Scuoot Booxs.—We refer the reader to 
Taylor and Clement’s advertisement of School 
Books, and at the same time improve the occa- 
sion to warmly commend these works to teach- 
ers and all others who take an interest in the 
subject of education. Mr. Taylor is a man who 
has had great experience in instruction, and 
who is in all respects capable of judging of works 
ofthis character. He has spent about ten years 
in examining the schools in the principal states 
of the Union, and qualified himself thoroughly 
for future labors in behalf of schools. 

There can be no doubt of the fact, that, as 
are the teachers and the books, so are the 
schools. But we cannot have better teachers 
than we now have, until parents pay better. 
Good books, however, not costing any more 
than the indifferent ones now in use, we may 
have—and that too without delay. In this re- 
spect, schools may be materially improved. 
Convinced of this, Mr. Taylor set about collect- 
ing such a series of original works as would 
contribute greatly to this desirable improve- 
ment. 


The important features of his books are: 
first, that they connect ideas and things with 
signs and words ; second, they teach the pupil 
that which he feels an interest in, can under- 
stand first, and afterwards apply in the practi- 
cal business of manhood ; third, they educate 
the whole man, the heart as well as the head, 
the faculties of reason and imagination as well 
as the memory ; fourth, they teach those minor 
morals so necessary to happiness in the social 
relations of life. 'The series embraces books on 
agriculture, gardening, political economy, the | 
science of government, philosophy, &c. 
Treatises on tiese subjects should be intro- 

duced into all our schools; and there are none 

extant so good as these, for they present such 

subjects in a simple and practical manner. 

They are printed in large type, in a neat and 

appropriate style, and are afforded at a price to 
which no reasonable person could object. 





SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE 


BY TAYLOR & CLEMENT, 
AT THE 
‘ AMERICAN COM. SCHOOL DEPOSITORY,’ 
No. 128 Fulton Street, 
(Between Broadway and Nassau Street, N. Y:) 


Town’s Speitinc Boor: By the use of this 
book the child is simply and pleasantly taught the 
meaning of words at the same time he learns to spell 
them. It has been recommended in the Hall of 
Representatives of the United States, as the National 
Spelling Book for all our schools. It, also, has the 
strong recommendation of Professor Charles Anthon 
and others. 93d edition. 

Town’s Anaurois. This furuishcs the pupil au 
easv, accurate plan of acquiring a knowledge of de- 
rivative words, from their component parts. The 
Board of Regents have commended it. 14th edition. 

INTRODUCTION To THE ANALYsis. 4th edition. 

’ McVickar’s Potiticat Economy. An easy read- 
ing book, embracing many important subjects which 
interest the young mind, and ina style which is sim. 
ple and attractive. 5th edition. 


Farmer's Scnoot Boox. This work isa plain, 


work has been more favorably or generally received ; 
and it is pronounced Mrs. Sigourney’s “ brightest 
gem.” 10thedition. 

Boy’s Reapvine Boor, by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, 
These two reading books should be used in every 
school as teachers of the purest morals, as well as 
good reading. 

* Maruer’s Grotocy, for the use of schools and 
academies. 3d edition. A lucid, practical wozk, 
haviug the strong commendation of Professor Silli- 
man, and of many distinguished teachers. Professor 
Mather is the state geologist of New York, Chio, and 
Kentucky. 
Puysiotoey ror Scuoots, by Prof. Lee. The 
study of the human body should be pursued in every 
school. The above work is recommended by Pro- 
fessor Anthon and others, as the best text book we 
have on this interesting subject. 2d edition, en- 
larged, with 125 plates. 


” 


Beartie’s Aritumetic. This work is used by 
the Albany academy, and is well received by our best 
disciplined schools. 2d edition. 

Heir ro Youne Waiters. The object of this 
little treatise is to teach children how to arrange and 
express their ideas. 

First Lessons 1n Cuemistry, by Uncle Davy. 
Chemistry, in this juvenile work, is made pleasant 
| by cuts and illustrations, and useful to the daily bu- 
| siness of life. 

PuysioLocy ror Cuitpren, by Mrs. Jane Tay- 
lor. This little work contains, in the form of ques 
tion and answer, an elementary system of physiology, 
level to the comprehension of the infantile mind. It 
is concise, simple, and instructive ; and is excecd- 
ingly well adapted to its object. Illustrated with 
cuts. 7th edition. 


Jt> The above works are intended as 
text books for schools and academies. 
The following have been prepared for 
teachers and parents : 

District Scuoot, or National Education, by J. 
Orville Taylor. 


District Sexoot as it was, by one who wen! 








practical treatise on agriculture, and should be used 
in the place of the English Reader, or other similar 
works, in every district school. It teaches children 
the practical business of life. 9th edition. 

Civit Potity anv Powrricat Economy, by Mar- 
cius Wilson. This popular work is a text book for 
schools and academies, and teaches scholars the na- 
ture and form of our institu:ions—what they require 
of citizens, and the duties which freemen owe to 
their government. There cannot be a more impor- 
tant work for the schools of this republic. It has the 
approval of Chancellor Kent and others. 2d edition. 

Giru’s Scnoot Boor, by Mrs. Jane Taylor. A 
first reading book for little girls, teaching them those 
peculiar duties, proprieties and accomplishments 
which most adorn the female character. 4th edition, 

Giru’s Reapine Book, by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 





This is a reading text book for young ladies. No 





to it. 
Prussian AND New York Scuoor Systems Cox 


| 
| 


| PARED. 
| SarieicaL Hirs on THE Peorre’s Epucation. § 
drawings. 

Wirticn’s Essay on tHE Metuon or TEAcHING 
Pruss1ax Scnoots. 

Common Scuoox AssisTANT, four volumes bound 
in one. 

Lorp Brovenam on EpvcarTion. 
lished. 


N.B. Merchants and Teachers, in ad- 
dition to the above works, will find at the 
above place, a large assortment, at the 
lowest prices, of nearly all the school 
books now in use. Also for sale, a great 
variety of quills, paper, ink, blank books, 
bibles, testaments, &c. &c. 


Just pub- 














